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L Students learn faster 
FY Students learn more thoroughly 


A’ OPERATING FEATURES are right before 
the students’ eyes. Hand travel is reduced 
to a minimum. Students can see what they’re 
doing ...and why! 

With Underwood’s exclusive combination of 
Visible Front Margin Controls... Visible Writ- 
ing and Centering Scales . . . every basic type- 
writing function is easily performed . . . there- 
fore, easily understood. 

In addition, Rhythm Touch . . . another 
Underwood exclusive ... helps students develop 
professional speed and technique right from the 
beginning. For Rhythm Touch is a new typing 
concept... resulting from an accurate, perfectly- 
balanced keyboard. Fingers swing naturally 


into a fast, accurate, even tempo, because 


every key responds instantly, eagerly. TIPS ON TEACHING 
Asa result, your job is not only easier; it’s by George L. Hossfield 
more satisfying. Not only do your students Ten Times World’s Champion Typist 


Teachers and students always are interested in 


; learn faster; they learn more thoroughly. learning about methods of training used by pro- 
Be sure you see this new easy-to-teach-on fessional typists to raise their records. This is 
: the first of a series of panel discussions. 
Underwood. Call your local representative Occasionally it is helpful and necessary to do some slow, rhythmic 


typing to develop the very important habit of tapping the keys with 
continuity. This aids in eliminating costly loss of time. Writing 
with continuity must not be confused with metronomic rhythm. 
The latter requires perfect regularity of timing between strokes 
Underwood Corporation oot TNS tae, whereas the former indicates a degree of regular timing with slight 
variations of tempo. A regularly scheduled period of about ten min- 
utes a day, or every other day, set aside for rhythmic typing will 
surely pay dividends in acquiring better results. By the same token, 
occasional speed trial periods are just as essential but this point will 
be discussed in a future panel. 
If you have a specific problem, write to me and I will discuss in a 
future panel the typin, 
of teachers. 


today and arrange for a demonstration. 


Typewriters...Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16,N.Y. \ 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria % 
Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. 
Recognizing this fact, leading commercial teachers 
give instruction in mimeographing to assure their 
students added advantage in securing better jobs. 

Teaching mimeographing is easy with the 15 
lesson textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” 
The fully illustrated lessons are both interesting 
and instructive. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of the 
stencil to the production of professional 
multi-colored copies. 

For more information, call your local 
A. B. Dick distributor or mail the coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you 
all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
operation and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one 
for another. A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


... the first name in mimeographing | 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 13-1050 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


Tell me more about aids for teaching mimeographing} 


Name. Position. 
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Jwo NEW Fyping Joxts That Dovelop 


Greater Speed and Accuracy 


TESTED TIMED WRITINGS 
By M. Fred Tidwell and Mary L. Bell 


Here is a series of typewriting speed tests—so practical and, at the same time, so interesting 
that students will be anxious to work ahead. They consist of 15 short exercises of approximately 
100 words for one-and-two minute tests; 15 longer tests of approximately 300 words; and 30 
tests of approximately 400 words. 

Carefully graded and tested in classroom use, the test material is designed to interest while it 
teaches. There are original articles and magazine articles, stories about such outstanding men as 
Will Rogers and J. C. Penney, and timed writings on business subjects like “The Beginning of 
Modern Commerce,” “Marketing Securities,” and “The Use of the Telephone.” 


Tests are arranged so a different test begins at the top of a new sheet. 


Published 1950 63 pages 


OFFICE PRODUCTION TYPING FOR COLLEGES 
By M. Fred Tidwell, Kenneth M. Witte, and Elizabeth F, Pelz 


Through the use of flow charts this text makes students see the relationship of individual 
steps of modern business practice to the entire cycle of operations followed in today’s offices. 
The learner sees how paper work moves from one person to another, and thus learns the duties 


of the many people in the office. 


Note these features: 


* The theory of business is made life-like by the carefully chosen exercises which the student 
completes. 


¢ All of the projects are built around the activities of a single business organization. The stu- 
dent thus approaches the problems of an actual working typist. 


* The flow charts are explained in a simple narrative style. 


* The working forms are the most up-to-date used in business and by the Government. 


Publication 1950 Approx. 64 pages, spiral bound 816” x 11” 


Send for your examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand 


MEMBER Now Taught in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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REMEDY WRONG POSTURE..... 


WRONG: In this picture the operator's 
desk is 26 inches high. As indicated by the white 
posture lines, the desk is much too low for this 
5’2” tall operator. She will experience fatigue, 
and the possibility of errors will be greatly in- 
creased. 


CORRECT: The same operator with her 
desk properly adjusted to a 29-inch height. Note 
the white‘ posiure lines now. Her stoop is gone, 
relieving the fatigue; her forearm is on the cor- 
xect 30° angle; her stroking will be faster and 
easier, with a shorter interval between strokes. 


HAMMOND DESK 


6248 HQHMAN AVE. © HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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Over 2,000 high schools and colleges have 
adopted the Hartnett adjustable typewriting 
desk during the past three years. Reports and re- 
peated reorders from many of these schools at- 
test to the fact that this revolutionary desk defi- 
nitely promotes classroom work. They eliminate 
the long-standing problem of poor posture caused 
by desks that are too high or too low for the 
student. A simple, patented device enables the 
student easily to adjust the typewriter to any 
height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


10% of TYPING STUDENTS 


ONE TEACHER WROTE: 


IMPROVE IN CLASSWORK. “Your adjustable 


desk is a real class- 
room teaching aid. You 
contribution to better 
progress in learning to 
Research studies have dis- type.” 
closed that 70% of students, 
using normal classroom desks, 
are handicapped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or 
too low. The Hartnett adjustable desk is designed for all students: 
the 30% who do not need adjustment as well as the 70% who do. 
In the case of the latter, many teachers have verified that im- 
provement is immediate. Send for literature and see why typing 


students in hundreds of schools equipped with Hartnett adjustable ! 


desks are now progressing faster. 


Your Corrat 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about all models. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


THE 
BUSINESS 
TEACHER'S 
DECISION 


_ The problem of the business teacher in presenting the truth about business has changed dras- 
tically in the last few years. 


In our recent battle against Nazi totalitarianism, there was no problem of the American people 
being beguiled by the Nazi propaganda. The system was so totally alien to the American concept 
that if we did not laugh at it we were at least amazed that people could swallow such nonsense. 
Even the most conservative person recognized that fascism was not a form of true conservatism, 
but a completely distorted form of nationalistic socialism. Much as the violent anti-communist 
— have looked for an alternate he certainly recognized that the Nazi economic program was not 
the answer. 


We are now faced by much more subtle antagonists. They have been able to insinuate them- 
selves into the very fibre of American economic thought. By utilizing the well-meaning concern 
of the true liberal about the weaknesses of our present system, they have been able to paint their 
own concepts as being truly liberal even though in many ways they are more totalitarian than the 
nazis. 


The horror of the depression with its waste of human effort and its tolerance at least in its 
beginning stages, of human misery, created a sharp reaction. Anything was better than being with- 
out a job. The Germans were misguided down the same road. There are many things worse than 
being without a job, but this is difficult to prove to the jobless, especially when he remains with- 
out a job for years. The result was a glorification of the “welfare” state and a “service” state. It 
was entirely understandable for the humanitarian economist to look toward a serious modification 


of the ruthlessness of capitalism. 


Unfortunately, the step from the Keynesian planned economy to an approval, even outright 
acceptance, of communism via the path of dialectic materialism was an easy one. During the 
period when the Russians were our co-belligerents, if not our allies, this even added an aura 


of patriotism. 


The world has changed. We must now recognize communism in its true light. For all of its 
psuedo concern about human welfare and vague plans about future betterment for humanity, it 
is nothing more than a disguise for old-fashioned aggressive imperialism. The Soviet Politburo 
is following in the path of other conquerors like Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and Hitler. Whatever 
may have been the original idealism of Marx, it has become nothing more than a cloak for an 
an at world domination. Unfortunately, many liberals, even at this late date, do not realize 
this. 


What then is the role of the business teacher in our present situation? It is basically simple. 
He must make his choice for the very considerable freedom of thought and enterprise, of live and 
let live, of concern for others that is so characteristic of our present economy. In so doing, he 
does not need to be blind to the faults of our present system, but he should not constantly go out 
of his way to emphasize the ills and ignore the goods. There is no question that our present 
profit system has its sore points, but, like an open wound, they cannot be healed by constantly 
toying with the scab. 


For example, we all realize that the overhead costs of distribution are sometimes excessive, 
that brand names are sometimes used as vehicles for securing greater profits. However, bitter 
experience has proved to this writer at least that the purchase of unbranded articles in areas 
where he has little knowledge is usually very wasteful. 


Note, for example, the extent to which Consumers Union, albeit it is rather critical of branded 
commodities, generally gives its strongest approval to widely known branded commodities. We 
don’t need to worship the brand label, but we certainly should not condemn brand labelling per 
se. It is a very useful device for the usual consumer who is necessarily an amateur in most of the 


commodities and services he buys. : 

This is no plea for a complete whitewashing of our system. Under proper conditions and with 
mature students, it still is desirable for us to indicate the ills of our present system as a means 
of improvement. With the immature, however—those with whom we work—our attitude toward 
our present economic system should be constructive and positive ; toward our antagonist, it should 
be to tell the bitter unvarnished truth. 

In the world of the future when human beings treat each other with Christian-like considera- 
tion such sharp choices may not be necessary. Now we dare not be generous, our antagonists will 
most certainly take advantage of our objectivity. 
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BAG BEAR 


Maybe, but you'll need plenty of patience... 
and so will the bear. It’s almost as difficult 
as trying to teach Office Machine Practice 


without the right equipment. 


But when you use a Monroe Adding-Calculator, 

it’s easy to teach business mathematics. That’s because 
Monroe makes the Educator, designed 

precisely for that job. What’s more, Monroe supplies 


you with valuable teaching aids. 


The Educator was planned with your teaching problems 
in mind. Manually operated, it allows each student 

to progress at the speed best gaited to his or 

her ability. Monroes, too, are the machines your 


students will use later in business. 


Like to see how they will help you get better 
results in your classroom? Just mail the coupon. 
Your local Monroe representative will be glad to 


show you. No obligation of course. 


BEAR IN MIND.. 


MONROES MAKE 


TEACHING EASIER! 4, ian Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
A - Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Sometime when your local representative is near, I’d like to have him 
call to give me more information about Monroe Adding-Calculators and 
their use in the Commercial Department curriculum. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


VOCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS—(CONTINUED) 

In this specific comment on a very important report, as in the one made in the September Journal 
on the same report, I am not being over critical but merely attempting to get school and college 
trainers of office workers to see that employers, taking their cue from educators, have come to accept 
classroom standards instead of setting up real office standards of their own. And what is more 
important, I am trying to stimulate business educators to take the initiative in correcting a situation 
which has existed for too long by explaining to employers that if they want people to work, instead 
of to train, they can have them. 


Emerging Standards 

Last month I commented on a survey report by a NOMA committee on “job specifications for 
beginning stenographers.”! Here I shall comment on the constructive proposals and comments of 
the NOMA committee from the same report. 

The committee seems to have learned that there is a “gap between abilities of some (sic) graduates 
and what office managers wish they had in the abilities of all workers.” Sure, there is such a gap. In 
some cases graduates have higher abilities than some employers demand, while in other cases gradu- 
ates have /ower abilities than some employers demand. But in few if any schools do graduation re- 
quirements fall below the specifications which a majority of OM’s demand (as reported) except as 
to the absurd demand for a transcription rate of 50-70 w.p.m. reported for 45 per cent of OM’s. 

The reporters noted that in some cases office requirements as to dictation speed are “60 per cent 
higher than reported abilities of school graduates”; but they did not note that 71 per cent of the 
OM’s have lower standards (70-80-90) than almost any good school. 

The smaller the office, the higher the requirements of beginning stenographers. Little companies 
with no OM have higher standards than big offices with one. Surprising, to say the least. But what is 
much more surprising, and discouraging, is the committee’s comment that “the larger companies tend 
to be more realistic (hopeless) in their job definitions (sic) for beginning stenographer, especially 
in proficiency attributes.” (Parentheses are mine). What can this mean? The word “definition” is 
used, but the topic of discussion is “proficiency standards.” 

If big offices demand little because they think schools produce little, they should be told that they 
get little because they demand little. Schools can, and will, meet any reasonable demand they may 
make. 

Hopefully I turned to the section of the report where “proficiency standards” are presented. Per- 
haps after all, I thought, this committee will give us something to shoot at, something more realistic 
than spurt-speed basic skill test standards. Finally we may get realistic occupational proficiency 
standards. Or maybe the committee will give a boost for the United Business Entrance Test Standards 
which are a long step in the right direction. 

Well, here’s what is recommended: 

Typing Dictation Transcription 

The Standard Now (1950) 80 wpm 30 wpm 

The Standard 1953 100 wpm 35 wpm 

The Standard 1960 120 wpm 45 wpm 
See what has happened to my hopes? Just the same old w.p.m. standards. No office proficiency stand- 
ard at all. Just basic skill. And worse yet, there isn’t a good school in the U. S. A. whose current 
graduation requirement isn’t fully up to that suggested for 1953, and oodles of superior schools can 
match now what is proposed for 1960, except as to the transcription rate. 

The committee says : “While the table indicates modest time limits, office executives, in testing appli- 
cants, test for a long enough period of time to eliminate the possible peaks of excellence for short bursts 
of speed.”” Now let’s see about this. The typing straight copy test is a 10-minute one, ‘‘with five or less 
errors” (any one of which could nullify the job). If that isn’t a spurt-speed test, in comparison with 
a half-day office stint, or even an hour one, I am greatly mistaken. And here’s a puzzler: “Words 

mae per minute-standard five-stroke word; this unit is used because it is most comprehensible to most 
people—keystrokes or other units of measurement may be more accurate.” Now is one to-assume that 
only “‘five-stroke words” are to be used, or that this is an average length? If the latter, as it must be, 
will not keystrokes have to be counted? I give up! 

The transcription test is a 10-minute one. How can a beginner’s ability to produce on the job, by 


mee means of a short 10-minute effort be even guessed at? Such a test cannot be very revealing as to 
lost motions, time consumed in looking up spellings, erasure time, facility in selecting and inserting 


paper and carbon, proofreading, making corrections, etc. The proposed 1950 standard would require 
that 300 words be transcribed! One short letter at the most. Even the 1960 standard would require 
the transcription of but 450 words. Some test of a new stenographer’s true worth on the job! 

“High school graduation, apparent (sic) good health, good vision, good hearing, eye-hand coordina- 
tion” (how determined?) are the recommended educational and ‘‘physical characteristics.” 


? NOMA Survey Summary Number 10, 1950, National Office Management Association, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Good advice about filing 


from Miss Ann Martin, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, New York 


“Never underestimate the value of good filing,’ 
Miss Martin tells her students. “The loss of a paper 
through misfiling —or even a delay in finding it 
when needed — may cost your employer plenty in 
cold, hard cash.” 

In order to provide thorough practice in all 
filing systems, and realistic preparation for any 
filing requirement, Miss Martin uses Remington 
Rand Identic Practice Sets. Students Jearn by 
doing. They face and solve the problems... the 
quirks and ins-and-outs...that they will encounter 
later in business. And they develop, from the very 
beginning, the good working habits that make for 
time and motion economy—mighty important 

these days in every type of office! 


Considering the benefits to the student and the 
school, the cost of Identic equipment is amazingly 


HAVE YOU Rs. low — often amounting to less than 1¢ per student. 
m? =©6 And that includes—free—8 effective aids for you 
SEEN THE y : in testing, grading and visual instruction. May we 


tell you more? Just check the coupon below and 
it in. 


Remington. Fkand. 


American Institute of Records Administration 
Room 1534A 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


EDITION? , 


Please send me the items checked below 


It’s here—the new, revised, 


up-to-date fifth edition of D Free literature on Identic Practice Sets—Vertical 


“Progressive Indexing and Filing 
Filing”, the text used by DO Free literature on Identic Practice Sets—Visible | | 
more than 2800 teachers. Filing 


It’s authoritative... it’s complete... 

covers all commercial filing syste C Free-30-day-examination copy of Progressive 
h Indexing and Filing, Fifth Edition...which will 

become my own if I adopt it for my students. 


reference .. . transferring . . . follow-up . . . equipment 
... supplies. New developments, such as Filing-on-Film, are detailed 


thoroughly. Fully illustrated; 304 pages; bound in handsome maroon Nome__— Title 
leather; only $1.40 (plus a few cents more in Central and Western avs 
U.S.) Free 30-day examination. Copy becomes yours free when you as 
adopt the book for your students. Send the coupon today! dais 
City. Zone. State. 
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THE ROLE OF PLACEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 


by Benjamin Rowe 
State University of New York 


Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City 


LACEMENT activities in an edu- 

cational institution are concerned 
primarily with assisting students to 
obtain jobs and to become fully ad- 
justed on those jobs after the com- 
pletion of a particular course of 
study. The transfer of youth from 
school to occupational activities is a 
vitally important process and must 
be viewed as one step in the educa- 
tional progress of the individual, just 
as transfer from one school to the 
next higher school is now considered 
such a step. Obviously, helping the 
individual to get off to a good start 
in employment life is really another 
step toward his continued develop- 
ment or education, an education to 
which the school has made its con- 
tribution for several years. 

To a great extent, an educational 
institution enjoys influence and pres- 
tige and justifies its existence and its 
value to the community through its 
graduates, who reflect the caliber and 
thoroughness of training given by a 
school in the kinds of contributions 
they make in the world of work. The 
most practical and meaningful ap- 
proach to the solution of a problem 
involving the establishment of good 
community relations and the selling 
of an educational program to the 
public is through a strong and con- 
tinuing placement service. Such a 
service should have a three-fold pur- 
pose: to serve the needs of the stu- 
dents, to aid the community in the 
maintenance of the highest possible 
employment level, and to help busi- 
ness and industry to secure the type 
of personnel they must have in order 
to keep production at its peak. 

The multiplicity and complexity of 
the needs of business, commerce, and 
industry today leave the average 
young person confused as to the 
proper use of his abilities and _ tal- 
ents. There must be some means of 
bridging this gap in the educational 
development of young people. The 
average student completes a period 
of training and has only a limited 
knowledge as to how to utilize it. 
He usually thinks in terms of one 
or two types of jobs and if, in his 
early attempts to secure them, he 
meets failure, he soon gives up and 
feels that his education has been im- 
practical and unrealistic. The school 
then must provide job counseling, a 
function that goes hand in hand with 
Its placement program. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A community will support enthusi- 
astically any social institution that 
contributes to the well-being of its 
members. A public educational in- 
stitution is more sensitive to the need 
for this support and, therefore, must 
constantly think in terms of ever 
increasing its services to the com- 
munity of which it is a part. The 


service of bringing student members 
of that community and a job together 
is a valued one. 

In contrast to the widely held be- 
lief that the proper function of the 


—Courtesy of Bristol-Myers Company 


"The applicant comes to the placement office’ 


school is simply to train people for 
jobs, the more realistic thinkers in 
the field of education recognize that 
getting a job and becoming adjusted 
to it is an integral part of educational 
development and, therefore, an im- 
portant function of any training 
agency. In terms of student recruit- 
ment, it cannot be denied that stu- 
dents do select those schools that 
aid them in selling their services to 
employers. Any survey of educa- 
tional institutions above the second- 
ary level will show that practically all 
of them maintain and operate some 
type of placement activity. 

‘In recent years, progressive and 
enlightened management has realized 
the great values that accrue to it by 
selecting top students from the 
graduating classes throughout the 
country. Many large business con- 
cerns maintain field representatives 
whose sole responsibility is to visit 
schools, establish contact with ad- 
ministrators and students, and in- 
terest graduates in applying for jobs 
with their organizations. This fact 


alone points up the need for greater 
school placement activities. 

Businessmen very often are un- 
informed regarding the curricula of 
various types of schools, and are un- 
aware that the specific training young 
people receive in a certain. school 
may exactly fit their needs. It is the 
school’s duty to bring these facts 
forcefully to the attention of busi- 
ness and industry through a place- 
ment service. Finally, the school 
renders a discriminating service when 
it aids the community’s business and 
industrial organizations in securing 
well-trained workers and, therefore, 
justifies its own existence. 


Good Placement Practice 


Certain aspects of job placement 
have a direct bearing upon selection. 
Beginning jobs are often merely 
stepping stones to goals that can be 
reached only through experience. 
Trainees never can be sure that first 
choices are final, for goals may be 
changed or set ahead even during 
the training period or after first 
placement. 

The placement office is the labor 
exchange. It is the place where op- 
portunities exist or where there is 
a demand for ‘some type of service, 
and it is also the place where there 
is a supply of such services. In a 
word, it is the place where jobs are 
available and where there are quali- 
fied potential workers for those jobs. 

There are usually two methods 
utilized in the placement process, the 
direct method the indirect 
method. The first involves two agents 
only, the employer and the applicant. 
The second involves the use of a 
third agent which may be an employ- 
ment office, a social agency, an em- 
ployers’ association, a professional 
organization, a labor union, or an 
educational institution. 

An effective placement program 
adheres strictly to certain basic pro- 
cedures, the more important of which 
are: serving the applicant, serving 
the employer, processing the appli- 
cation, referral and verification of 
applicants, promotional work, the 
maintenance and classification of ma- 
terials, and staff organization. The 
applicant comes to the placement of- 
fice seeking occupational information, 
to get job counseling, or to be re- 
ferred to a specific job. An employer 
refers his job needs to a placement 
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office because he requires one or more 
persons to fill certain work vacancies 
in his organization. The placement 
office has the responsibility of secur- 
ing the most detailed information as 
to the background of training, ex- 
perience, and special skills required 
of applicants for specific jobs. 

One of the most vital functions of 
any placement program is the proper 
processing of the application blank. 
This form may be a simple index 
card bearing the most meager infor- 
mation, or a long, exhaustive form 
of several pages containing much 
data about the individual. The type 
of form used is determined mainly 
by the type of personnel the agency 
handles and the types of jobs to 
which it refers applicants. The 
longer, more detailed form has the 
advantage of giving the applicant 
every possible opportunity to have 
all of his skills, talents, and abilities 
considered. 

The major purposes of the appli- 
cation blank are: 

1. To serve as a convenient out- 

line for organizing facts about 

the individual seeking a job. 

2. To provide a verbal picture of 

the applicant when he is not 

physically present. 

3. To afford an equitable oppor- 

tunity for selection of all per- 

sons currently registered for job 

consideration. 
The role of the educational institu- 
tion operating a placement service is 
to sell the educational training of 
applicants to prospective employers. 
The school attempts to place in jobs 
young people with limited work ex- 
perience and must, therefore, stress 
recent related educational training. 

The process of matching appli- 
cants’ qualifications and capacities 
with employers’ specifications is, per- 
haps, the most technical aspect of 
placement work. The placement 
worker must consider simultaneously 
the best interests of his applicants, 
those of the employer, and the good 
standing and_ reputation of his 
school with a view toward improv- 
ing school-employer, student-school, 
and school-community relationships. 
To do this, all factors involved must 
be carefully weighed before making 
a decision. 

Verification of all referrals is man- 
datory and consistent with good ad- 
ministration, This is an automatic 
procedure that takes place in the 
shortest possible time and continues 
until the employer’s needs have been 
met fully. A follow-up on all suc- 
cessful placements is another func- 
tion of placement work. A major 
reason for school operation of this 
process is the belief that successful 
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placement of a young worker is a 
part of his educational development 
and that finding a job for him does 
not end the school’s responsibility 
toward the student. The school is 
vitally interested in the adjustment 
and progress of its graduates. It is 
interested in such problems as how 
well its graduates adjust to work 
situations, how rapidly and to what 
type of positions they are promoted, 
whether the school shares responsi- 
bility in cases of failure to make 
good adjustment, whether the school 
curriculum prepares people for work, 
and if it does not, what should be 
added, deleted, emphasized, or de- 
emphasized in the present course of 
study. 

To benefit from the answers to 
these questions, an educational insti- 
tution must carry out a periodic and 
automatic follow-up of its students. 
It is generally considered good prac- 
tice to make an initial follow-up of 
successfully placed graduates and 
then an automatic follow-up periodi- 
cally either once a year or once every 
two years. Such a follow-up should 
enlist the services of both the em- 
ployer and the graduate, for it is a 
method of determining whether the 
employee is vocationally suited for 
the job and what additional skill he 
may have gained from the job that 
might qualify him for a more re- 
sponsible position. Automatic fol- 
low-up serves the employer by aiding 
him to reduce the amount of turn- 
over and by encouraging him to seek 
the services of the school frequently. 


Promotional Activities 


The school may be compared to an 
industrial plant in many respects. An 
industry is concerned primarily with 
producing a commodity that meets 
the needs of a consuming public; so, 
also, is the educational institution, 
for it produces an individual -who 
possesses certain skills and abilities 
that meet the needs of a consuming 
public. An industrial organization, 
however, cannot merely produce a 
product and expect the public to come 
for it; it must utilize the most up-to- 
date scientific methods of promoting 
that product for its practical value. 
The school, too, must promote its 
product, a trained individual, for it 
sells its services to business, profes- 
sional, and industrial groups. 

The function of promoting the oc- 
cupational interests of students is the 
heart of the placement program. The 
program cannot exist when it ceases 
to seek increased opportunities for 
its graduates. Some of the preferred 
methods of carrying out the continu- 
ous process of employer contact 
work are: 


1. Personal contacts made »y 
field representatives. 

2. Distribution of descriptive 
materials to large concer 1s 
which utilize the services of per- 
sons with skills similar to those 
in which the student has been 
trained. 

3. Letters to employers. 

4. The use of classified and 
industrial directories. 

5. Contacts with management, 
labor, and professional groups. 

6. Frequent invitations to 
business and industrial execu- 
tives to inspect the school in op- 
eration. 

7. Referral of job openings to 
the placement office by alumni. 

8. Radio and television pre- 
sentations to inform the public 
that graduates are available for 
jobs. 

9. Articles in professional and 
trade journals, and in_ house 
organs, 

Maintenance of Materials 

The successful operation of any 
activity presupposes the proper 
classification, organization, and util: 
zation of all records. Records are 
maintained for the purpose of de 
termining what one is doing and 
how he is doing it. In order to keep 
such records, certain basic informa 
tion such as statistical and narrative 
reports, field contact records, job or- 
der records, application files, and a 
resource file must be maintained. The 
resource file should contain many of 
the tools for the field representative 
as well as for the placement coun- 
selor who must have at his fingertips 
all available information regarding 
the labor market. 


Staff Organization 


The most carefully delineated and 
“thought-through” program will go 
amiss unless it is directed by a con- 
petent staff of workers who have 
been appropriately and professionally 
trained and who have some know! 
edge of the needs of business and 
industrial concerns. The size of the 
organization and position titles of the 
persons responsible for the execu 
tion of the program vary according 
to the number of students using the 
service, the level of the institution, 
and the type of personnel it trains. 
It is generally agreed that there 
should be one individual who co 
ordinates all of the activities of the 
office; one or more field representa: 
tives for employer contact work 
which is dependent on the number 
of students served ; a placement coun- 
selor to do selection, referral, and 
verification work; and a clerical staff 
adequate to maintain the records. 
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OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


ee questionnaire used in the sur- 
vey upon which these articles are 
based consisted of two parts; the 
first part dealt with the performance 
of office duties, and the second part 
dealt with the rating of office em- 
ployees by their employers or super- 
visors in regard to skills and abilities, 
work habits, and personal traits. 
Thirty of the thirty-two offices 
visited during the survey returned 
ratings of office employees. Ratings 
for eighty-three workers were re- 
ceived. It was impossible to receive 
ratings on every employee in some 
of the larger industries, so the em- 
ployer or supervisor was asked to 
rate a sufficient number to represent 
an authentic sampling of the workers 
in his office. Separate questionnaires 
were used for the three classifications 
of employees — stenographers, book- 
keepers, and clerical workers. The 
first part of each questionnaire which 
considered the necessary skills and 
abilities of the workers was different 
ior each classification, but the parts 
concerning work habits and personal 
traits were the same on the ques- 
tionnaire for each classification. 

The main reason for including the 
evaluation of employees as a part of 
the survey was to find out the ap- 
parent weaknesses of present office 
workers in the Pekin Community 
High School employment area so that 
the future office workers graduating 
from PCHS might be better pre- 
pared to perform their duties and 
mect their problems as office workers. 
It was also intended to make a com- 
Parison of the ratings of PCHS 
graduates with the employees who 
did not graduate from PCHS, but 
the number of employees rated who 
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TO DETERMINE TRAINING 


by Juliabel Strauch 


Pekin Communi 


High School 


Pekin, Illinois 


Editor's Note: This is the last of a series of four articles based upon a 
survey of business offices in the Pekin, Illinois area. The purpose was to 
find out the office duties actually performed by stenographers, book- 


keepers and clerical workers. 


The first article dealt with the duties of stenographers, the second 
with the duties of bookkeepers and the third with the duties of clerical 
workers. The last article deals with the evaluation of office workers. 
Journal readers should find this series of value in the evaluation of the 
content of courses for prospective office workers. 


were not PCHS graduates was not 
sufficient to warrant such a compari- 
son for stenographers and bookkeep- 
ers. However, as the material is pre- 
sented here it will include all stenog- 
raphers, all bookkeepers, and all cler- 
ical workers rated. Since the skills 
and abilities differ for each classifica- 
tion of employees, these will be con- 
sidered separately. In regard to the 
various skills and abilities listed on 
the questionnaire, employees were 
rated as being superior, very good, 
satisfactory, fair, or poor. 

Space does not permit the printing 
of the tables summarizing the ratings 
of the skills and abilities of these 
employees. Therefore, attention will 
be given to those skills and abilities 
in which employees were rated as be- 
ing only fair or poor and which give 
evidence as being weaknesses of 
present office employees, rather than 
to those qualities in which employees 
were considered as being satisfactory, 
very good, or superior. 


Stenographers Rated High 


The skills and abilities upon which 
the stenographers were rated dealt 
with typing and shorthand skills, ar- 
rangement of typed materials, gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, knowledge 


of business forms and terms, and un- 


derstanding of office courtesy and 
procedures. Twenty-four different 
skills and abilities were listed on the 
questionnaire. 

For the thirty stenographers rated, 
10 per cent of the skills and abilities 
were checked as being performed in 
a superior manner ; 45 per cent were 
checked as being very good; 32 per 
cent were performed satisfactorily ; 
4 per cent were performed in only a 


fair way; and 2 per cent were per- 
formed poorly. In other words, the 
performance of 87 per cent of the 
skills and abilities were satisfactory 
or above, and only 6 per cent were 
only fair or poor. Seven per cent 
were not marked by the people doing 
the rating. In these instances, the 
skills and abilities listed did not apply 
to the person being rated. 

As a business teacher, it seems 
more helpful to know the qualities in 
which stenographers are only fair or 
poor. In the following skills and 
abilities (listed in the order of their 
frequency), 10 per cen tto 17 per cent 
were rated fair: 

1. Knowledge of business terms 


2. Punctuation 
3. Penmanship 

In the following skills and abili- 
ties, 7 per cent were rated as being 
only fair: 

1. Speed of taking dictation in shorthand 
2. Ability to make neat, clear carbon copies 
3. Spelling 

4. Grammar (oral and written) 

5. Knowledge of printed business forms 

Penmanship is the only quality in 
which at least 7 per cent were rated 
as being poor. 

These ratings of stenographers 
definitely give evidence that it is pri- 
marily the knowledges and_ skills 
other than typing and shorthand that 
are the apparent weaknesses of sten- 
ographers. 


Bookkeepers Have More Weaknesses 


The questionnaire concerning the 
skills and abilities of bookkeepers 
dealt with the understanding of prin- 
ciples of double entry bookkeeping, 
understanding of tax records, arith- 
metic abilities, grammar, spelling, 
vocabulary, accuracy of work and 
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ability to find and correct errors, 
knowledge of business forms and 
terms, understanding of office pro- 
cedure, use of calculating and book- 
keeping posting machines, and knowl- 
edge of filing. There were eighteen 
different skills and abilities listed on 
the questionnaire. 

For the fifteen bookkeepers rated, 
only 6 per cent of the skills and 
abilities were checked as being per- 
formed in a superior manner; 36 
per cent were considered as being 
very good; 34 per cent were per- 
formed satisfactorily; 11 per cent 
were performed in only a fair man- 
ner ; 4 per cent were considered poor- 
ly performed, and 9 per cent were 
not checked. Those not checked by 
the people doing the rating were not 
considered as applying to the em- 
ployees being rated. 

To summarize, 76 per cent of the 
skills and abilities necessary for 
bookkeepers were considered as be- 
ing satisfactory or above, and 15 per 
cent were below satisfactory. 

Penmanship seems to be the chief 
weakness of bookkeepers. Thirty- 
three per cent of the bookkeepers 
rated are only fair in their penman- 
ship. In the following skills and 
abilities, 27 per cent were rated as 
being only fair: 

1. Understanding of the principles of dou- 
ble entry bookkeeping 

2. Knowledge of business terms 

3. Grammar (oral and written) 

Twenty per cent were rated as only 
fair in the following skills and- abili- 
ties: 

1. Knowledge of printed business forms 
2. Spelling 
3. Vocabulary 

Seven per cent were rated as only 
fair in the following skills and abili- 
ties : 

1. Understanding of social security record 
keeping 

2. Understanding of withholding tax rec- 
ord keeping 

3. Understanding of state sales tax record 
keeping 

4. Ability to use fundamentals of arith- 
metic—addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, common and decimal fractions 

5. Accuracy in performing work 

6. Ability to find and correct own errors 
7. Understanding of office procedures 

8. Ability to learn new duties 

In addition to the 33 per cent who 
were rated fair in penmanship, 27 
per cent more were rated poor in their 
penmanship. Thirteen per cent were 
ped in their knowledge of filing and 

per cent were poor in the following 
qualities : 

1. Understanding of the principles of dou- 
ble entry bookkeeping 

2. Understanding of social security record 
keeping 

3. Understanding of withholding tax rec- 
ord keeping 

4. Understanding of state sales tax record 
keeping 
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5. Knowledge of printed business forms 
6. Understanding of office procedures 
Significant to me is the fact that 
34 per cent of the bookkeepers rated 
are below satisfactory in their under- 
standing of the principles of double 
entry bookkeeping. The other skills 
and abilities in which they were rated 
as being only fair or poor are not di- 
rectly related to bookkeeping prin- 
ciples, but are, nevertheless, neces- 
sary skills and abilities for an effi- 
cient bookkeeper. It is very evident 
that more attention should be given 
to such things as penmanship, spell- 
ing, vocabulary, and business knowl- 
edges as well as to an understanding 
of bookkeeping principles, if we are 
to prepare capable and efficient book- 
keepers. 


Clerical Workers' Ratings 

The questionnaire pertaining to the 
skills and abilities of clerical workers 
included typing skills, arithmetic abil- 
ities, punctuation, spelling, grammar, 
vocabulary, penmanship, knowledge 
of filing, knowledge of business 
forms and terms, ability to use cal- 
culating and duplicating machines, 
knowledge of keeping simple book- 
keeping records, accuracy per- 
forming work, and understanding of 
office procedures. Twenty-two differ- 
ent skills and abilities were listed on 
this questionnaire. 

For the thirty-eight workers rated, 
19 per cent of the skills and abilities 


From 8 per cent to 11 per cent of 
the employees rated were only fair in 
the following skills and _ abilities 
(listed in the order of their fre- 
quency ) : 

1. Ability to arrange typewritten mate cial 
attractively 

2. Ability to use the basic fundamentals of 
arithmetic including addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and use of commion 
fractions 

3. Punctuation 

4. Accuracy in performing work 

5. Accuracy in typing 

6. Knowledge of business terms and forms 
7. Understanding of office procedures 

In only two skills and abilities «re 
at least 8 per cent of the workers 
considered as being poor. These are 
the following: 

1. Accuracy in typing 
2. Knowledge of various letter styles 

The survey shows that the appar- 
ent weaknesses of clerical workers 
are of both the skill and the non-skill 
types. In regard to the performance 
of office duties, as discussed in the 
third article of this series, the survey 
shows that clerical workers do per- 
form many varied duties in a busi- 
ness office. Therefore, a capable and 
efficient clerical worker must be well 
prepared to perform both the. skill 
and non-skill duties in the office. 

Comparative Summary 

The table below gives a compara- 
tive summary of the ratings of sten- 
ographers, bookkeepers, and clerical 
workers in regard to their skills and 
abilities. 


Number | Supe- 


Per Cent of Skills and Abilities Rated 


Classification | Very Satis- Not 

of Employees Rated |__rior Good factory Fair Poor Marked 
Stenographers 30 10 45 ay 4 2 7 
Bookkeepers 15 6 36 34 11 4 9 
Clerical Workers 38 19 23 25 8 3 22 


were checked as being performed in 
a superior manner, 23 per cent were 
considered very good, 25 per cent 
were marked satisfactory, 8 per cent 
were performed in only a fair man- 
ner, and 3 per cent were considered 
as being poorly performed. Twenty- 
two per cent of the skills and abilities 
listed were not checked by employers 
doing the rating as they did not apply 
to the employees being rated. In 
other words, sixty-seven per cent of 
the skills and abilities were consid- 
ered satisfactory or above, and 11 
per cent were below satisfactory. 
From 13 per cent to 16 per cent of 
the clerical workers rated were con- 
sidered only fair in the following 
skills and abilities: (listed in the 
order of their frequency) 
1, Ability to find own errors in work 
2. Ability to learn new duties 
3. Typing speed 
4. Knowledge of various letter styles 
5. Ability to use decimal fractions 
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Evaluation of Work Habits 


The parts of the evaluation ques- 
tionnaires pertaining to the work | 
habits and personal traits of the em- 
ployees rated were the same for all 
classifications of employees. The 
questions were checked either “ves” 
or “no.” These ratings included 30 
stenographers, 15 bookkeepers, and 
38 clerical workers. 

The following work habits are 
probable weaknesses of present sten- 
ographers which we should strive to 
correct in teaching future stenog- 
raphers : 


1. Wasting time when should be working 
2! Not proofreading and checking for er- 
rors in all completed work 

3. Not systematizing work 

4. Not making neat erasures and correc- 
tions in work 

5. Bothering other employees while they 
work 

6. Shirking responsibility in doing work 


(Continued on page 72) 
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( MEROUS articles have been 
N written on this subject from 
time to time. Most teachers of 
typewriting know how to present the 
interesting subject of typewriting in 
sucli a manner as to make it even 
the nore fascinating. The regrettable 
part of the story is that teachers— 
excusing themselves under one alibi 
and another—fail to live up to their 
capabilities. Why is it, for instance, 
that one typewriting teacher will pro- 
duce students who can type 40 to 
45 words per minute, while another 
teacher in a similar class will produce 
students who can type from 65 to 
70 words per minute? Or, the same 
teacher will have better results one 
year than she does the next year? The 
teacher will usually say that the dif- 
ference is in the students. This may 
be true at times; but the difference is 
more likely to be in the teacher. 

In this article, attention of the 
typewriting teachers is directed to- 
ward some of the numerous devices 
for motivating typewriting that have 
been suggested in the past, along 
with a few suggestions that may be 
new to some teachers. 

I would like to urge that teachers 
make use of the devices that are at 
their command to make typewriting 
one of the most interesting, and one 
of the most useful, subjects in the 
various curricula that are offered, 
both on the secondary level and on 
the college level. After all, the ex- 
tent of one’s knowledge is not so 
important as the use that one makes 
of the knowledge that he has. 

Included are a few suggestions that 
may help to make it possible for the 
teacher to find more time to devote 
to the real task of teaching type- 
writing, and some suggestions that 
may help to make it possible to de- 
vote less time to the unpleasant task 
of checking and grading an unneces- 
sarily large number of papers. 


Misconception of Motivating Devices 


If students are to really become 
proficient in typewriting, they must 
not only be interested in the subject 
at the time they enroll, but this in- 
terest must be maintained through- 
out the entire course. Interest, in all 
probability, will not be maintained 
unless there is an enthusiastic teach- 
er who has the knowledge and energy 
to furnish the necessary stimuli. It 
has so often been repeated that “Suc- 
cess is composed of ten per cent in- 
spirition and ninety per cent perspi- 
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ration.” Many teachers, however, 
are either unwilling or unable to fur- 
nish this necessary ten per cent of 
inspiration. 

Too often teachers say, “The type- 
writer itself provides motivation 
enough. The only way to learn to 
type is to type.” Or, he may say, 
“Why try to sugar-coat the teaching 


"He should have his typewriter placed upon 


a demonstration stand... 


of typewritings The only way to 
learn anything that is worth while is 
by hard work. I do not have time 
for such nonsense.’ Students, so 
unfortunate as to be enrolled in a 
class like this, could possibly learn 
as much typewriting without having 
a teacher at all. 

In some classes, an investigation 
will reveal many stereotyped proce- 
dures. There will be finger gymnas- 
tics, warm-up drills; drills on letter 
combinations, words, sentences, and 
paragraphs; drills on letter writing, 
tabulation, and timed writings. We 
will grant that these things are among 
the basic essentials of a course in 
typewriting; however, we also know 
that essentials tend to become monot- 
onous if they overworked 


are 


TYPEWRITING 


through the same teaching devices. 
As a teacher, I should ask, “Am I 
guilty of failing to provide the neces- 
sary ten per cent of inspiration to 
my students, and thus permitting 
typewriting to become monotonous 
to those who are taking the course?” 
If so, I should do something about 
it. 

It is true that most all students 
who take a course in typewriting un- 
derstand and appreciate the vocation- 
al use values of typewriting. Some 
of the students understand and fully 
appreciate the personal use values of 
typewriting. Most all students who 
enroll in typewriting courses volun- 
tarily do so because of one or both 
of these incentives. It is only the 
occasional student who enrolls in the 
course as a means of earning an easy 
credit. 

Many teachers labor under the 
false assumption that these two in- 
centives furnish all the motivation 
necessary for success. Accordingly, 
they often will spend only a few 
minutes at the beginning of the 
period on certain class drills. They 
will then say, ‘Now students, please 
turn to page 35, read the instruc- 
tions given therein, and go to work.” 
Although there is much in favor of 
the excellent textbooks in typewrit- 
ing that have been published, the de- 
tailed lesson plans that have been 
worked out by the authors have done 
much to cause many teachers to be- 
come mentally lazy. 

Dr. Blackstone has well referred 
to the vocational use objective as a . 
“cold storage” plan of motivation.* 
A student cannot make use of his 
typewriting in a vocational sense un- 
til after he has completed the course. 
As he travels along the road to this 
goal, his interest frequently lags; his 
lesson is not interesting; he is rest- 
less; the normal incentives to effort 
are lacking; and discipline often be- 
comes a problem. It is on these days 
that the wide-awake teacher will in- 
troduce something new and interest- 
ing; or better yet, he will introduce 
it before the student loses interest. 
Whatever device the teacher uses to 
stimulate such interest and enthusi- 
asm must not be used too often. 
Olives are a welcome addition to a 
meal; however, nothing but olives 
make a very poor meal. 


1 Blackstone, E. G., and Smith, Sofrone L., 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting, Sec- 
ond Edition; page 173; Prentice Hall, Inc., 1949. 
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Positive Devices That Get Results 


1. The typewriting teacher should 
not be satisfied with merely explain- 
ing the proper typewriting tech- 
niques. He should show them how 
to do it. He should have his type- 
writer placed upon a demonstration 
stand; he should have the stand 
placed at such an angle that the stu- 
dents may observe his fingers in mo- 
tion; and thus, he should spend a 
portion of the period at least periodi- 
cally in demonstrating proper tech- 
niques. He need not hesitate to give 
these demonstrations, even though he 
is not an expert typist himself. As 
he demonstrates, he may even call 
some of his bad habits to the atten- 
tion of the class. This gives the 
teacher an excellent opportunity to 
impress the students of the im- 
portance of forming correct habits 
early in their course. Students ap- 
preciate a teacher who is willing to 
admit that he is not always an em- 
blem of perfection. 

2. The teacher should pick out 
some of the best students in the class 
and have them to do certain work in 
typewriting as the other members of 
the class observe. The teacher should 
call to the attention of the members 
of the class the excellence of tech- 
niques that these students have ac- 
quired. The teacher should never 
embarrass a student by calling the 
attention of the class to his short- 
comings. The teacher should work 
with the weak students to help them 
overcome their weak points when 
they do not respond to group sug- 
gestions and demonstrations. 

3. Regardless of how poor a type- 
writing student may be, the teacher 
should always be able to find some- 
thing about his work that is deserv- 
ing of praise. For example, a teacher 
may say to a student, “You now 
have a better stroke than you had a 
week ago,” or “This is a better piece 
of work than you did the last time.” 
I was recently favorably impressed 
by a teacher who spoke encourag- 
ingly to a student who had reduced 
her errors from thirty-two to twenty- 
five on a ten-minute timed writing. 
He said, “If you continue to improve 
on your accuracy as you have on this 
test, before long you should be able 
to type for ten minutes and possibly 
make not more than four or five er- 
rors on the test.” Psychologists tell 
us, and we know it to be true, that 
knowledge of success is a vital fac- 
tor in the learning process and more 
effective than knowledge of failure. 
We teachers should keep in mind 
that most people try to live up to 
their reputation, be it good or bad. 
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4. Typewriting students should be 
encouraged to make personal use of 
their typewriting skill just as soon 
as they acquire a reasonable degree 
of proficiency in the basic skills. The 
teacher should work with his students 
to show them how they can make 
better grades in their other courses 
by typing their English themes, their 
book reports, their notebooks, term 
papers, and the like. He should 
have examples of term papers, 
manuscripts, and other papers that 
have been typed in an attractive man- 
ner. A neat cover design always 
attracts favorable attention. Mem- 
bers of a typewriting class should be 
given extra credit for doing these 
things. However, I have known of 
a few teachers to refuse to let their 
students type on anything except 
the lessons in the textbook. It is 
conceivable that work, such as men- 
tioned above, might be permitted in 
lieu of the regular assignment. Cer- 
tainly, there should never be any ob- 
jection to this work as supplemen- 
tary assignments for which credit 
should be given. In my opinion, he 
is a poor teacher who is a “text- 
book slave.” 

5. Finally, motivation in typewrit- 
ing by means of graphs, progress 
charts, bulletin board or blackboard 
honor rolls, certificates. and awards, 
honorable mention in school assem- 
blies, school papers, local newspa- 
pers, bulletin board displays of good 
work, and the like, all have a very 
definite wholesome influence on the 
students to spur them on to their 
very best. Many articles have been 
written along this line. Typewriting 
teachers should make a collection of 
these various ideas that have been 
suggested. To this collection of sug- 
gestions, he should work out some 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


‘Here is one of the queries we’ve received : 


Is there a way to combine practice and 
theory in business education courses? 


On the last page you'll find one answer to this question by Mr. Steve Gilman, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in his discussion of the organization of a class in bank opera- 


tions and practices. 
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ideas 01 his own. He should tien 
make intelligent use of them. 


Where Do | Find the Time? 


Most teachers of typewriting ill 
probably admit that these ideas are 
good; but they say, “I do not have 
the time for all of these things.” 
A teacher should so plan, and carry 
out his work, that he will have the 
time. I shall merely offer two sug- 
gestions to stimulate thinking along 
this line. 

1. The students should be held 
strictly responsible for checking their 
own papers that require checking, 
All papers should not have to be 
checked. Definite instructions and 
training in the “Art of Proofread- 
ing” should be a part of the course, 
Then severe penalties should be as- 
sessed the student when he is found 
to be careless in proofreading and 
checking his own papers. 

2. To see if the students are care- 
fully checking their own papers, the 
teacher should merely “sample check” 
an occasional paper. Of course, all 
test papers that show questionable 
results as checked by the student 
should be re-checked by the teacher. 
As the teacher checks the papers, 
it should not be so much to find er- 
rors that the student did not find, 
as an excuse to lower his grade, but 
that he may be able to offer helpful 
suggestions to the student that he 
may improve his work. 

If these positive suggestions for 
the improvement of instruction in 
typewriting are carried out by the 
teacher, the students should accom- 
plish more in their work, be happier 
with their work, and have a better 
attitude toward the teacher. The 
teacher will have the satisfaction of 
a job well done. 
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PRACTICAL SALES TRAINING AT MILLVILLE, N. J. 


? 
ng ill W at Millville have a sales lab- by Joseph C. Hecht meaningful to the students they are 
eas are oratory as good as any in the Millville, New Jersey told that all profits of the selling 
ot have MM country .. . it doesn’t have indirect will be put in the treasury for a New, 
hings,” J lighting, it doesn’t have counters Or  \ here corrections in any phase of the York trip. 
1 carry JM cash registers, it lacks tables and interview are needed. The next day Both the Bridgeton and the Mill- 
ive the shelving but it has real life custom- acy recording of the interviews ;, ville D.E. class goes to New York so 
O sug: fq ers and anxious sales students. played back. Each student is told to 8 to give each class a view of big 
r along write his own faults, mispronuncia- business in action. Cooperation be- 
ene tions, voice hesitations etc., adding in tween schools has helped both pro- 
e held Every salesmanship teacher has the criticism the merchant explained Tams a great deal with exchange of 
g their @@ his students go through an actual sale to them the day before. The second ideas and plans. Joseph Bowen, co- 
ecking. MM in front of the class to evaluate the interview (the third day) is always OMdinator of distributive education at 
to be # students’ technique. One acts the much better. If he is not too busy, Bridgeton High School, originator of 
is and J part of the salesperson, the other the same merchant is asked to return. the plan to show the student's big 
fread: MH student plays the role of the custom- Many times another interviewer is business in action in New York, sug- 
course, (MH er, Once the “customer” is talkative, called in. gested both classes travel together so 
be as- MM next shy; once again he is the un- The student leaves the second in- 8 to cut down on expenses, 
found deci¢ed type and so forth till each terview confident and unafraid to go With this personal gain in. mind 
g and studa.t has had a chance to be the ; the door-to-door selling began. Each 
judge as to his reactions to each type student had his own door opener. 
» care- of customer. That system is quite One may say, “I’m a distributive 
rs, the [HB effective since the class acts as both education student selling Christmas 
heck” judge and jury to suggest remedies cards to raise money for a trip to 
se, all for each fault and to commend each New York.”’ Another, “Good morn- 
onable fF acceptable technique. ing Mrs. Smith, I have something 
tudent It is fine, but it is possible to go here that | know will interest you as 
acher, (™ further with this training. Here are much as it did Mrs. Jones next 
apers, fm some ideas on the subject of prac- door.” Whatever they say to their 
id er- tical results that have proved suc- prospective customer, they are told to 
find, cessful. practice it, perfect it, have the class 
e, but The new pupils at Millville always evaluate it, change it, and then go out 
elpful come into D.E. a bit shy . . . quite and sell. 
at he frightened by the course, tie job, the When I feel they are ready we 
duties, and maybe the teacher, too; drive over to one area of town. The 
s for but most of all they fear the initial "Good morning, Mrs. Smith . . ." blocks are divided up for each stu- 
min meeting with their potential em- dent, each one knows his section. As 
the ployer. they start on their job, | remind them 
“com- The classroom is home to them... OUt and act natur:‘ly during his in-  ¢) think over where interest is lost 
ppier J they have had experience at school 'TVIeW. The results are satistactory in their talk so as to repair it. I 
better for eleven years by the time they only when the stucent says “My real fojiow them down the streets and 
The reach D.E. By using this familiar 'teTview was Just like the one in When I see their faces bearing sad 
in of J setting to teach them a strange sub- ‘lass, on'v I wasn’t afraid. expressions, | know it’s time to stop 


tions, 
o all, 


ject it eases the pain. 

In my classes, students are told 
what they are going to be taught. 
Next, they read up on the material 
and come to class prepared for an 
intelligent discussion. In this way 
the chapter on interviewing is as- 
signed to the students. The next day 
is spent discussing the chapter and 
possible questions that might be 
asked. 

They are given a mimeographed 
application to fill out in preparation 
for this interview. At my request the 
visual aids department furnished a 
wire recorder which records the in- 
terview of each student with a skilled 
interviewer. A merchant in town in- 


Co-operative Selling 


From the first day of class the stu- 
dent is required to work in a store 
from 1 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. to get 
actual experience in the theory he is 
to learn. Growth occurs of course as 
the class goes on, selling in the store 
is no longer strange to them. In the 
Monday morning conference hour, it 
is a pleasure to hear fifteen “experts” 
speak on the art of selling over the 
counter. When they begin to feel 
confident in store selling, the next 
step is ready for them—door-to-door 
selling. A short unit on door-to-door 
selling is covered every year by every 
class as part of the regular training. 


them, speak to them and further mo- 
tivate them. The first day’s work 
lasts for an hour. Each successive 
day is longer until we reach three 
hours of steady bell ringing. Using 
this method of training, the class sold 
enough Christmas cards, Christmas 
paper, and dolls to make $380 profit 
in five months. 

When we completed our door-to- 
door selling and went into the textile 
subject, each person was required to 
make a swatch book. When all fibers 
were completed we returned to the 
door-to-door selling of international 
dolls with emphasis on the dress as 
well as the doll. It was a pleasure to 
hear the kids rattle off selling points 


terested in distributive education They are told to use the same steps on the silk gown of a bride, cotton 
— activities acts as interviewer. The of AIDA (attention, interest, etc.) apron of the maid doll, and linen 
ail merchant discusses each interview but to be alert to their every short dress of the Irish lass. They knew 


ON 


With the students. The interview is 
given to every student in the class 
and is later individually discussed in 
front of the class. They are told 


OCTOBER, 1950 


coming so that when no sale is made 
or a slammed door is experienced, 
they will know how to overcome it. 
In order to make the selling more 


how to use selling points of textiles 
in their stores because they used 
them on the dolls in the selling door- 
to-door. The swatch books are help- 
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ful but unless the class gets a chance 
to see the way rayon faille looks 
when sold, it is meaningless. They 
can’t learn textiles by examining a 
swatch of cloth 2 inches by 2 inches. 
Consequently when budget time rolls 
around I order enough for the 
swatches and also to have a yard of 
material on hand for them to touch 
and see it as it will look in the store. 


Community Participation 


It’s important for these students to 
know that a merchant must belong to 
merchant and civic organizations. It’s 
important for them to realize passive 
membership is as bad as none at all. 
It is important for them to know 
that, if they intend to be successful, 
they must be able to get up on their 
feet and talk. They learn about the 
Exchange Club, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lion’s, etc. They must know of the 
Chamber of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations that they need and that 
need them. But first of all they must 
know how to speak to them. 

A unit in public speaking is given. 
They learn to speak in front of their 
own class. Upon signs of growth I 
permit them to speak to my consum- 
er class. When they are ready the 
supreme test is made. For all these 
speeches, they choose topics they 
know very well; the job they do, a 
unit in the lesson they feel they 
know, ete. At a junior class meeting 
(the class from which I get next 
year’s D.E. students) a student must 
write his own speech and then pre- 
sent it to the junior class. The speech, 
of course, is “D. E. For You”. No- 
body can sell it better than a satisfied 
student. 

A question-and-answer period fol- 
lows the speech and when it is com- 
pleted the junior class is familiar 
with the course and the experience 
of speaking in front of a large group 
has been completed. My students sit 
in the back of the auditorium listen- 
ing very attentively to their classmate 
making the speech. It’s a sort of ad- 
vertising for D.E. Speaking of ad- 
vertising, no lesson is as meaningful 
to the students as is one that must 
get results, 


Opportunity for Integration 


During my daily contacts with the 
merchants, I mentioned their skill in 
selling as well as the need for money. 
After a few weeks of reading about 
the class in the local paper, one mer- 
chant approached me. “Mr. Hecht,” 
he said, “T can kill two birds with one 
stone, get rid of my old shoe stocks 
and give your class a chance to make 
some money.” He offered my class 
160 pairs of shoes on consignment at 
$1.00 per pair to be sold for $2.00 
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and $3.00 a pair. This was my chance 
to get the kids to work hard. They 
were told of the opportunity and 
voted unanimously to get to work 
selling the shoes ; door-to-door selling 
was out of the question. The answer 
was to set business up in the school 
cafeteria and have the students and 
town’s people to come down to buy 
the shoes. 

We worked a week on advertising 
principles and spent another week on 
practical work—first setting up ads 
for their own store—next setting up 
ads for the shoe sale. The best ad 
was chosen by the class and was seen 
in the local paper. Did they learn 
advertising? I’ll say they did! They 
argued for fifteen minutes as to the 
size of the ad, using all arguments 
for selecting sizes that they knew 
from the book. After it was ex- 
plained, it was only for one day and 
we only had a small budget, they de- 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the September issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the jack-o'-lantern pictured 


below, 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 18 of the September issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the November issue. 
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cided on a 3 x 3 ad for the paver, 
They sold the shoes (they already 
had completed a unit on shoe selling 
by the time the sale was ready) «nd 
in two hours sold enough to deposit 
$50.00 in the bank. Did they learn— 
I'll say they did! 

I can go on with experiences of 
window dressing in town and how we 
had a long list of local merchants in- 
terested in having their windows 
dressed; of the prizes the merchants 
gave to them; of the talk and good- | 
will it caused, etc. I can speak of the 
window display in the rear of our 
room that they dress every month; of 
the $500.00 worth of chocolate Faster 
eggs they sold; of the trip to New 
York and of other things they did to 
keep them very busy. We had our 
problems, but once settled, it was a 
pleasure to watch. That’s why our 
class has the biggest sales laboratory 
in the U.S. 
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RECONCILING THE BANK STATEMENT 


N the September issue of THE 
| JocRNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION 
it wis urged that materials and meth- 
ods should be devised which are ap- 
propriate to the unique purposes of 
business arithmetic. The study of 
business arithmetic is actually a study 
of one of the important media of ex- 
pression which are employed by busi- 
ness. Business states a great deal of 
its data in the form of mathematics. 
Records of purchases, production, 
salaries, advertising, storage, and 
sales are prepared in terms of mathe- 
matics. Reports of ownership, lia- 
bility, profit, loss, and worth are 
mathematical in nature. Mathematical 
accounts are kept of cash, equipment, 
inventory, receivables, payables, and 
so on. Mathematics is used to express 
every phase of complex business or- 
ganization. It is equally necessary to 
successful individual and social life. 

The following lesson is particularly 
designed to show the occurrence of 
an important and common business 
situation (reconciling a bank state- 
ment), a demonstration of how the 
grocer and his son solve the problem, 
a summary of the important ideas, 
and some related mathematical skills. 


The Lesson 


Each month most banks send a 
statement to those who maintain a 
checking account. The statement tells 
exactly what has happened to your 
cash in the bank. It lists all the de- 
posits, checks you have written which 
have been cashed, and the final bal- 
ance in your checking account. In ad- 
dition all the checks you have written 
and which have been cashed come 
back to you with the statement. These 
cancelled checks, of course, are proof 
that your bills have been paid. 

Since Ted had been verifying the 
stubs of the checkbook for his 
father’s grocery business, he was cer- 
tain that the November 1 balance of 
$388.88 was correct. When the bank 
statement came that afternoon, his 
father said, ‘‘Ted, I’ll teach you how 
I reconcile my balance. Here is the 
bank statement.” 


T. R. Jackson Grocery Company 


THE CITY NATIONAL BANK 
Coeburg, Virginia 


Checks Deposits Date Balance 


238.42 
60.00 


291.60 


| 
3 
.4 
9 
| 


180.00 ‘ 
266.09 


Nineteen cancelled checks and a 
Service Charge Slip were also in the 
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by Harry Huffman 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


envelope. The numbers of the checks 
and their amounts are as follows: 


125.00 
86.41 


SLSSESSSS! 


Ted was surprised that the bank 
balance was $558.97. “Why, we've 
got more money than I thought,” he 
said. “What’s wrong with our fig- 
ures ?” 

“There may be nothing wrong with 
our figures. We need to reconcile the 
bank statement. First, let’s find out 
how many checks are outstanding. 
Here is our checkbook.” 

Below are listed some data from the 
checkbook. The stub number and the 
amount of the check is given thus: 

No. 519 $129.37 
ept. 9 1950 
To L, O. Wandley 
For Inv. Sept. | 
Dollars Cents 
Bal. brot. ford. 540 38 
Amt. Deposited 
Total 
Amt. this check 129 37 
Bal. car'd ford. 01 

For the remaining stubs only the 

number and amount are given. 


“It is necessary to determine which 
of the checks I wrote in October or 
before are outstanding. You see, per- 
haps the checks I wrote a few days 
ago may not yet have been cashed by 
the Sunbeam Bread Co. or the 
Wholesale Mart.” 

Here are the steps Mr. Jackson 
and Ted used to determine the num- 
bers and amounts of the outstanding 
checks : 

(a) The cancelled checks were ar- 
ranged in numerical order. 

(b) Ted called the check numbers 
and amounts out to his father who 
O.K.’d the stub. The O.K. indicated 
that the check was no longer in cir- 
culation and had returned to Ted’s 
father. 

(c) When Ted had called out the 


number and amount of the last can- 
celled check, his father prepared a 
list of the numbers and amounts of 
stubs which had no O.K. which fol- 
lows: #537, $36.85 ; 46538, $243.57; 
#519, $129.37. These checks are out- 
standing. 

Next Mr. Jackson showed Ted 
that a deposit of $238.24 had been 
made on November 1 which had been 
entered in the checkbook but not yet 
by the bank. “Let’s find out what the 
adjusted bank balance is,” he said. 
“Here is what we do.” 


Computing Adjusted Bank Balance, November | 


Balance According to Bank $558.97 
Add, Deposit, Nov. | 238.24 


$797.21 
Less, Checks 
$129.3 
#537 36.85 
#538 243.57 
Adjusted Bank Balance 


409.79 
"$387.42 

“But now the checkbook shows a 
balance of $388.88, which is $1.46 
more,” said the father. 

“I saw a_ slip called ‘Service 
Charge’ of $1.46, when I was ar- 
ranging the cancelled checks,” said 
Ted. 

“That is what the bank charges us 
for their services. Here is what we 
do.” 

Computing Adjusted Checkbook Balance, Nov. | 


Balance According to Checkbook $388.88 
Less, Service Charge 1.46 


Adjusted Checkbook Balance $387.42 


“Now they agree,” said Ted. 
“We must subtract the service 
charge from our stub #541.” 
No. 541 $ 


19 
To 
For 
Dollars Cents 
Bal. brot. ford, 150 64 
Amt. Deposited 238 
Total 
(Less Serv. Chg.) 


Amt. this check 
Bal. car'd ford. 


Opportunity to practice the prob- 
lem illustrated in the model should 
be given as well as some additional 
problems. A few examples follow: 


1. Do the bank reconciliation which Ted 
and his father did by yourself. Since you 
won’t have the canceled checks, you can 
write the numbers and amounts of the 
checks on slips of paper. Each one may 
be checked against the information about 
the stubs on page ——. 

2. Mr. Coleman received a bank statement 
on Feb. 1, with a balance of $224.57 as of 
Jan. 31. Canceled checks were included in 
the following amounts: 15.00, 157.75, 91.24, 
38.00, 177.46, as well as a Service Charge 
of 89c. Stubs in his checkbook were as 
follows: 
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#531 #530 156.25 
| 
#520 25.00 #528 
#521 10.00 #532 
#525 50.00 #522 27 
150.00 #539 5 
534 19.82 #533 110 
#523 14.00 #535 3 
6.75 #540 3 
27299 
2299 
icting a 
righted 
#520 25.00 #530 156.25 ’ 
#521 10.00 #531 125.00 
#522 27.50 #532 5.00 
1) 14.00 #533 110.00 
524 8.00 #534 19.82 
#525 50.00 #535 3.00 
#526 30.00 #536 6.75 
#527 86.41 #537 36.85 
#540 3.93 | 
| 1.46 Oct 242.42 
30.00 || Oct 183.18 
8.40 Oct 169.78 
433.88 
6.75 243.31 #142 10.50 
| 409.81 143 91.24 149 15.00 
sue. 3.93 558.97 144 177.46 #150 = 157.75 
145 1425 #151 17.46 
#147 38.00 
“ION 71. 


His checkbook balance was $260.62 which 
indicated a deposit made on February 1, 
of $250. Reconcile the checkbook and bank 
statement. 

3. Consumer Applications. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Caldwin have a joint checking ac- 
count, each maintaining his own checkbook. 
Each month Mr. Caldwin subtracts $100 
from his checkbook and adds it to hers. 
In the month of March, he began with a 
balance of $123.47 and she with none. He 
deposited $350.37. He wrote checks for 
$90, 65, 5.45, and 6.73. She wrote checks 
for $20, 20, 20, and 15.41. Find the bal- 
ance of each of their checkbooks. 


Vocabulary Summary 


A bank statement is a form usually 
sent monthly by the bank to its check- 
ing account depositors. The depositor 
can find on it his balance at the be- 
ginning of the last month, the 
amounts of all the checks honored by 
the bank which he has written, all de- 
posits he has made in the last month, 
and his ending bank balance. This 
statement demonstrates how the bank 
keeps account of the cash of its 
checking account depositors. 

A check is cancelled by a machine 
which often cuts many small holes in 
it so that these perforations read 
PAID and the current date. It event- 
ually returns with a bank statement 
to the one who drew it. It is called 
a cancelled check. 

When you receive your bank state- 
ment, not ail the checks return be- 
cause some have not been cashed and 
are being held by someone. Your 
grocer may yet have the check you 
wrote in his safe, or he may have 
given it to someone in payment. It 
is called an outstanding check. 

When you total the outstanding 
checks and subtract them from the 
final balance of your bank statement 
and make other similar adjustments, 
you are computing the adjusted bank 
balance. 

When you subtract the service 
charge from your checkbook balance 
and make other necessary adjust- 
ments, you are computing the ad- 
justed checkbook balance. In the case 
above and this one, you are really 
working toward the balance you 
actually have available to spend. 


Skill Development 


Verification. You will remember 
that Ted had been verifying some of 
the computations made by his father. 
Following are some problems requir- 
ing you to compare one number with 
another for similarity, such as has 
been done in this lesson, and to verify 
the totals of the columns. 

Compare the numbers of (a) with (b) 
and add to determine whether totals are 
correct. Numbers in (a) and (b) are sup- 
posed to be the same. 
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1. (a) (b) 

26.15 16.39 24.15 26.45 
24.15 13.69 10.00 23.45 
23.45 16.45 13.69 16.45 
26.45 ‘10.00 26.15 16.39 
Total 156.73 Total 156.63 


Answer: Items compare exactly; both to- 
tals should be $156.73. 


2. (a) 100.00, 25.00, 35.00, 6.50, 25.00, 10.00, 
10.00, 35.00, 36.50, 25.00, 32.00. 
Total 340.00. 
(b) 25.00, 25.00, 100.00, 32.00, 10.00, 35.00, 
36.50, 10.00, 35.00, 6.50. 
Totai 340.00. 


Answer: A $25.00 item has been omitted 
from (b); totals are correct. 

3. Subtract and verify the following data 
appearing on check stubs by subtraction. 
Be sure to verify by adding amount of 
check to the final balance to see if it 
agrees with the beginning balance. 


(1) (3), (4), (6) 
894.73 384.27 592.11 261.80 738.45 408.10 
546.92 374.19 476.42 183.55 461.07 184 63 


(7) (8) (9) (0) GI) 
692.75 313.17 326.37 195.98 378.24 287 28 
327.76 168.76 255.84 187.56 289.55 95 


(13) (14) (15) (16) 
5462.81 7966.25 3988.26 7729.05 
3978.43 3348.72 1273.94 7371.92 


The above drill represents the kind 
of practice material which can be ex- 
actly related to the lesson, Reconcil- 
ing a Bank Statement. Only a small 
amount of material is included here 
to illustrate the relation between the 
lesson and drill. 


STUDY OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
(Continued from page 66) 


The following might be considered 
apparent weaknesses of bookkeepers : 
1. Wasting time when should be working 
(60 per cent) 

2. Not completing work quickly and satis- 
factorily 

3. Not being thorough in doing work 

4. Not making neat erasures and correc- 
tions in work 

5. Shirking responsibility in doing work 
(40 per cent) 

6. Not being dependable in doing work 

7. Not proofreading and checking for er- 
rors in all completed work 

8. Not following directions with accuracy 
9. Not systematizing work 

The following might be considered 
probable weaknesses of clerical 
workers : 

1. Wasting time when should be working 
2. Not completing work quickly and satis- 
factorily 

3. Not being thorough in doing work 

4. Not proofreading and checking for er- 
rors in all completed work 

5. Not working with an average amount 
of supervision 

6. Not following directions with accuracy 
7. Not systematizing work 

8. Shirking responsibility in doing work 

From the above groups of appar- 
ently poor work habits of these three 
classifications of office employees, it 
is evident that in general all three 
classifications have the same weak- 
nesses. Perhaps we can assume, then, 
that these are typical weaknesses of 
all office employees. 


Evaluation of Personal Traits 


The study gave evidence that the 
stenographers were rated very high 
in their personal traits. In only three 
traits were at least 10 per cent of the 
stenographers considered to be only 
fair. These traits are the following: 
1. Self-control in tense situations 
2. Adaptability to various situations 
3. Patience 

In only one trait were at least 7 
per cent rated as being poor. This 
trait is poise in meeting and convers- 
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ing with people. 

At least 10 per cent of the book- 
keepers were rated only fair in the 
following traits: 

1. Prompt in arriving at, and beginning 
work 

2. Use of tact 

3. Businesslike conduct 

4. Courtesy and consideration for others 
5. Co-operation with other employees 

6. Adaptability to various situations 

7. Self-confidence in doing work 

In only two traits were at least 7 
per cent of the bookkeepers rated as 
being poor. These two traits are the 
following: 

1. Use of tact 
2. Businesslike conduct 

At least 10 per cent of the clerical 
workers were rated as being only fair 
in the following traits: 

1. Self-contro! in tense situations 

2. Adaptability to various situations 

3. Self-confidence in doing work 

4. Businesslike conduct 

5. Initiative—desire to advance 

6. Courtesy, consideration for others | 
7. Poise in meeting and conversing with 
people 

8. Trustworthiness—keeps confidences 

9. Patience 

In only two traits were at least 7 
per cent of the clerical workers rated 
as being poor. These are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Prompt in arriving at, and beginning 
work 
2. Use of tact 


Considering the employers’ evalua- 
tions of the skills and abilities, work 
habits, and personal traits of these 
83 office employees who were rated, 
it seems that as business teachers we 
should be interested in the skills and 
abilities, work habits, and personal 
traits which might be considered as 
probable weaknesses of these em- 
ployees and use them as guides in 
preparing high school students to be 
capable, efficient, and successful of- 
fice workers. 
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BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING 
GOES ON TOUR 


by Greta LaFollette Larson 


Kinman Business University 
Spokane, Washington 


USINESS men, the country over, 

are making a definite request that 
is fast becoming a hue and cry: 
“Please send us commercial gradu- 
ates who will handle our corre- 
sporidence with common sense ; whom 
we can trust to turn out meaningful 
letters that wil impress the reader 
favorably, and create goodwill for 
our company !” 

Certainly, in some cases, we may 
shed a tear for the business man, for 
we are well aware of the gap that 
yawns between the ability of some 


Consequently the student accepts a 
position, after glibly testifying that 
he has “had” letter-writing. The 
employer is pleased that he has pro- 
cured someone whose recent up-to- 
the-minute training will make it pos- 
sible for him, the employer, merely 
to say to his employee, “Tell Mr. 
Smith that we can’t accept his offer 
because we are out of stock, etc., 
etc.—” and a perfect letter will be 
ready for his signature. We can 
well imagine his horror and disap- 
pointment when he reads: “We just 


Tour Starting at the Door of Washington Water Power Company. 


Greta Larson, Instructor, Center, Last Row of Ladies. 


graduates and the ultimate perfection 
desired by the office manager. 

As a typical example, witness the 
student who has finally turned in a 
satisfactory budget of business let- 
ters in order to obtain his grade. 
Some letters are perfect indeed—they 
ought to be, after having undergone 
criticism from several fellow  stu- 
dents, and several retypings as well. 
Moreover it is quite likely that some 
of the more difficult solutions of 
problems repeated class after class, 
have been purloined in their entirety 
from some top scholar. It is sad 
but true that the student seldom ex- 
periences remorse—the grade is the 
thing ! 

Certainly the instructor, handling 
several 30-to-70 student classes a 
day, hasn’t the time nor the second 
sight to ferret out all miscarriages of 
Justice, nor to coach all students who 
are truly not ready to go job-hunting. 
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can’t except your order, Mr. Smith, 
as our stock is depleated.”” Woe to 
the employee, and woe to us who 
should have devised some means of 
turning out students who know how 
to write  well-worded, correctly 
spelled, sensible letters. 

In a recent article published in THE 
JOURNAL oF BusINess EpucaTIon, 
Mr. Kilduff expressed very clearly 
the deplorable average ability in Eng- 
lish and spelling that we find among 
our incoming students. It is well 
enough for each teacher, down the 
line, to blame preceding instruction ; 
but we all know that business teach- 
ers are reaping the results of so- 
called “‘progressive” education, in 
which the child was guided by his 
own whims rather than adult knowl- 
edge of over-all basic needs. A typ- 


ical incident quotes a Californian 
child as saying, “Do we have to do 
what we want to do, today?” 


No branch of education has suf- 
fered more than that of spelling and 
general composition. In this school, 
where we enroll 500 to 600 students 
annually for commercial specializa- 
tion, we have entered students from 
every state in the Union, Alaska, Ha-’ 
waii, and many foreign nations as 
well; so the poor fundamental knowl- 
edge is not localized—all sections 
have been weighed and found want- 


ing. 
Objectives of Letter-writing Course 


That means that all business Eng- 
lish teachers throughout the country 
will have to present, in that brief 
time allotted to them (a) a powerful, 
stimulating course in English gram- 
mar, (b) an intensive training in 
spelling, preferably an entrance-to- 
graduation course, (c) a practical, 
live course in letter-writing, so the 
graduating student will feel no no- 
ticeable change from classroom to 
office. 

Creating interest in letter-writing, 
you will say, is easier said than done. 
In most students, there is a natural 
antipathy toward writing of any kind. 
It is only when a problem is so in- 
teresting that it creates discussion 
and debate, that the student hastens 
to put his reactions onto paper. 

Before entering the course, the stu- 
dent should have attained certain 
prime requisites. In our college we 
require completion of 12 weeks of 
spelling, 5 weeks of punctuation, a 
45-word speed in typing, and accept- 
able work throughout the third typ- 
ing budget as prerequisites for the 
course. All this should reduce the 
number of spelling, punctuation, and 
typographical errors, and allow all 
effort to be expended in thought con- 


tent. 


Building Business-School Relationships 


It is logical to remember that there 
is only one way in which a student 
can learn what the employee in an of- 
fice is expected to do, and that is 
through a mutually beneficial student- 
business relationship. I have found 
that the mountain must go to Mo- 
hammed in this case, and the in- 
structor will find that a personal call 
on several business men in town, a 
clear statement as to problems and 
aims, and a request for help will start 
the instructor on the road to a new, 
modernized, letter-writing course. 

Certain questions might be asked 
of the banker, the jeweler, the public 
utilities representative whom you are 
visiting : 

1. What type of letter is used most 

often in your office—sales letters? 

response to inquiries? goodwill 
letters? 
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2. Among the office people you 
hire, what weakness in letter-writ- 
ing seems most prevalent—spell- 
ing? punctuation? tack of clarity in 
thought ? 

3. Have you any ideas as to how 
we might bring our students up to 
the standard you desire in em- 
ployees ? 

4. Would you be willing to have 
your secretary type copies of typ- 
ical customers’ letters (names de- 
leted) so our class might study a 
cross section of one day’s business 
in a typical office? 

5. If the class is in doubt as to the 
ethical way to handle a letter prob- 
lem, could a delegate seek advice 
from you? 

6. Finally, would you be willing to 
have an occasional class visit your 
establishment, by appointment, and 
literally “watch the wheels go 
around” so it can “try on business 
to get the feel of it” as a symbol 
of mutual goodwill? 


Many instructors might fear these 
interviews. Do not. As a _ whole, 
business men are ready and eager to 
do anything which will improve the 
quality of applicants who storm their 
doors, and they are exceedingly fine 
about complete cooperation on all six 
of these requests. 

Back in the classroom these letters 
obtained from local business men are 
carefully screened for type of prob- 
lem, and the teacher arranges his lec- 
tures accordingly. At each session 
as much “know-how” on the han- 
dling of that type of problem as can 
be accumulated, is given as a pre- 
liminary to the actual problems. As 
the opportunity arises, encourage the 
“you” attitude, the enrichment of vo- 
cabulary, and most important of all, 
teach the necessity for eternal vigi- 
lance that the letter-tone be friendly, 
courteous, and helpful at all times. 

When the stage has been set, pre- 
sent two letters of similar type re- 
ceived on a particular morning by 
two firms in question. It has been 
laid on the student’s desk for answer. 
The assignment is: two letter—an- 
swers typed, with descriptive prob- 
lem sheet attached, and turned in for 
signature. 

After the individual letters are 
written, class time is given for care- 
ful scrutiny. The students discuss 
the general appearance of the letters, 
improve weak words and expressions, 
and finally weigh each letter’s value 
as to the impression it would make 
on the reader.“ Would you be angry 
were you to receive that collection 
letter?” “Would you consider the 
company ‘fair’ which responded to 
your request for adjustment with this 
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refusal?” “Would that sales letter 
create an eager want?” 

Often the choosing of the best 
ideas and words from several stu- 
dents and making a composite letter 
helps the class realize what a truly 
adequate letter answer would be. 
This is a particularly good method 
when a “form” letter is needed by a 
firm, such as a repeated request for 
information about a product. It is 
well to teach how important the 
“form letter” has come to be. 

Constant alertness for misspelling 
is advocated. Penalizing heavily for 
inaccuracy, and keeping a board list 
of all misspelled words found in let- 
ters have proved effective. A hearty 


laugh will relieve tension, when you 
drive home the ridiculous errors they 
make, such as our latest acquisition: 
“On January 24 I ordered a ‘neck- 
less’ from your store—.” 


On Tour 


Day-after-day discussion, revision, 
comparison, and rewriting will bring 
its reward in the improved quality of 
letters ; and then when the course is 
nearing completion, the class is told 
it is going to have the opportunity of 
touring a concern of its choosing. 
When a decision is reached, the in- 
structor visits with the public rela- 
tions official of the chosen company, 
and the tour is carefully planned to 
make it of greatest possible interest 
and value to the students. 

Wherever they go, the assignment 
needs to be definite, so the student 
knows what he should observe par- 
ticularly. Some firms request the 
students’ opinion on some contro- 
versial subject; others would like to 
hear about the reactions experienced 
toward their product. An automo- 
tive concern asked us to write letters 
that could be sent out to potential 
customers of its service department. 
They were so pleased with the fresh 
slant Youth revealed, that they 
bought one student-letter outright, 
and sent a ten-pound box of candy to 
the class! 

Unless the company specifically re- 
quests a certain type letter, we con- 
sider it an excellent opportunity to 
write one of personal goodwill, a real 
down-to-earth “thank you” for a 
pleasant afternoon. Whatever type 
letter is to be written, the students 
find that it pays to be alert to all that 
is said, so their questions come thick 
and fast. 

The tour is usually a half-day af- 
fair, the other teachers are notified 
ahead of time, and the school ar- 
ranges for a City Lines Bus if the in- 
dustry to be visited is any distance 
away. The students are told that they 
are to dress as young business people 


should, not only for personal pride 
but also as a compliment to our host 
company. 

Let us describe a typical tour con- 
ducted by the Washington Weter 
Power Company. This concern s:1p- 
plies all our electric power throu th- 
out the Inland Empire, so the stu- 
dents are aware of its service in their 
home towns. 

The public relations official greets 
us warmly and conducts us to their 
auditorium—an attractive, air-condi- } 
tioned, soundproofed room, with 
comfortable leather seats and small 
stage with screen. Here the heads 
of various departments talk briefly 
with the students, giving them an 
over-all picture of the problems, 
methods, and outstanding features of 
each department. Because this is a 
privately owned enterprise, one of 
those fighting for survival in the face 
of much discussed Columbia Valley 
Authority, the students learn the dif- 
ference between public and_ private 
ownership. 

Lights are dimmed and we are 
shown an exciting color film, “Snow- 
shoe Trails,” picturing their men 
measuring the water content up in 
the high mountains. This is fol- 
lowed by a clever animated cartoon 
on private ownership. 

Lights come on, and we set out to 
tour the various parts of the building 
from demonstration kitchen to ad- 
vertising, and from there through the 
very comprehensive accounting de- 
partment. What a job to get the 
students to leave that fascinating bill- 
ing machine that produces, out of no- 
where, all the data needed to change 
a plain postcard into your bill or 
mine! 

Later, down by the falls we visit 
the power house and an official in 
charge describes, through a mega- 
phone, roaring machinery about us. 
Out on the bridge we feel the icy 
spray rising above the thundering 
falls, and we try hard to realize the 
enormity of man’s achievement—the 
harnessing of such power for our 
comfort. 

The Washington Water Power 
Company asks for the students’ opin- 
ions on private ownership, and for 
many, this is an interesting letter as- 
signment. 

Many other delightful tours are 
available, such as through the 
Spokesman-Review with its revela- 
tion of modern magic—a paper from 
editor’s desk to newsboy, all created 
while we tour the plant! The Centen- 
nial Mills also have been wonderful 
hosts, explaining the process of 
wheat-to-flour as we explore their 


(Continued on page 76) 
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SPECIFICITY IS NEEDED IN GENERAL BUSINESS 


! the present time there is an 
A insufferable gap between what 
business educators are doing to pro- 
mote a worth-while program of gen- 
eral business and what they should be 
doing to foster such a plan. It is of 
utmust importance that teachers rea- 
lize the necessity of replacing the 
somewhat laisses-faire approach to 
this whole subject matter area with 
an approach that not only discovers 
but meets the needs of pupils and of 
employers as well. 

To attain this end, we should think 
in terms of flexible unit plans based 
on the specific “needs” and “wants” 
determined by our particular situa- 
tion. We must understand the need 
to develop for each unit to be cov- 
ered, general objectives, specific ob- 
jectives, tentative daily plans, and 
study guides. With this approach, 
the teacher is not the be-all, end-all 
in the learning situation, but merely 
serves as a guide to help boys and 
girls become aware of their poten- 
tialities. 


Objectives 


Often we think that because we 
have taught a certain subject for 
many years, there is no need for the 
preparation of daily lesson plans; 
nor is there a need to outline specific 
objectives. Recently, I asked a 
teacher what her specific objective 
was in taking class time to discuss 
such a commonly-used vehicle as the 
automobile. Her reply was, “To help 
students appreciate the importance of 
the automobile as a method of trans- 
portation.” If this was an example 
of specificity, her plan of study re- 
ferring to the automobile was prob- 
ably just as specific. Too many of 
us are guilty of having a general idea 
of what is to be covered in class, 
and of ad libing from there on. To 
be adequate, however, our objectives 
should be declaratively stated, under- 
standable, and achievable in terms 
of the grade level concerned. With 
this in mind, we might rephrase the 
above-mentioned objective to read: 

The pupils will develop an 

understanding that the automo- 

bile is a very popular method of 
transportation for the following 
reasons : 

a. Frees the traveler from 
fixed schedules. 

b. Enables traveler to go when 
and where he wishes there- 
by reaching places not 
served by other forms of 
transportation. 

c. Facility of operation. 
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by Eileen T. Costello 


Fairleigh Dickinson College 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


The formulating of general and 
specific objectives should apply to 
skill subjects as well as to non-skill 
areas. If the time spent in correct- 
ing budgets, practice sets, and timed 
writings were devoted to the prepa- 
ration of thorough sets of lesson 
plans, teachers would be in a better 
position to guide their students in 
acquiring salable skills and the end 
results would indeed be gratifying. 

At one time or another, each of us 
has had the opportunity to operate 
the most frequently used of all office 


. . . whoever answers the office phone is 
the voice of that company." 


machines—the telephone. Any well- 
planned course of study in general 
business, secretarial training, office 
practice, or office machines eventually 
refers to this important instrument 
of communication. Whether our stu- 
dents are enrolled in the bookkeep- 
ing, general clerical, or stenographic 
curriculum, it is vital that their train- 
ing in the operation of this machine 
is flawless; for whoever answers the 
office phone is the voice of that com- 
pany—be it a one or a one hundred 
room organization. As a teacher of 
general business about to cover a unit 
on the telephone, I would suggest the 
preliminary compilation of a list of 
general objectives and specific objec- 
tives that would adequately cover this 
very important phase of office rou- 
tine. Set down in one, two, three 
order, my objectives—to be revised if 
and when necessary—might be as 
follows : 


General Objectives 
1. The unit will cover the funda- 
mentals of good telephone technique, 


in the home as on the job. 

2. The pupils will have an appre- 
ciation of the ease with which tele-, 
phone connections are made quickly 
and accurately. 

3. An understanding of the per- 
sonal-use values of the telephone will 
be developed. 

4. An ability to prepare simple, co- 
herent, concise messages for com- 
munication by telephone; to use the 
telephone directory; and to receive 
and place telephone calls correctly 
should be obtained. 

5. The pupils should understand 
the necessity of handling telephone 
contacts courteously. 

6. An understanding of the fact 
that employees who have just started 
their business careers and who have 
no telephone training are handi- 
capped because of their lack of train- 
ing. 

Specific Objectives 

1. The students will learn when 
answering the telephone that full at- 
tention should be given to the caller. 

2. When speaking over the tele- 
phone, it is most important to 

a. Speak directly into the trans- 
mitter. 

b. Hold the mouthpiece in front 
of the mouth, about one inch 
from the lips. 

3. By keeping the transmitter near 
the lips, it is possible to speak in a 
normal tone of voice, with voice in- 
flections playing their part. 

4. Developing the ability to speak 
unhurriedly and distinctly is impor- 
tant. 

5. Proper voice personality is one 
that is: pleasant, friendly, cordial, 
cheerful, interested, and helpful. 

6. The following are the most con- 
venient ways to obtain phone num- 
bers likely to be called but that 
aren't committed to memory: 

a. Personal List — containing 
numbers called often. 

b. Telephone Directories—num- 
bers are listed alphabetically. 

c. “Information Service’”—pro- 
vided to supplement direc- 
tory. 

7. Using a form to take telephone 
messages simplifies the task. These 
forms can be prepared by the in- 
dividual worker. 

The listing of objectives is a highly 
individual matter depending on the 
needs and abilities of the group. The 
above-listed objectives is just a 
sampling of the many that could and 
should be stressed. The listing of 
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such items provides the teacher with 
more than an ad libing premise with 
which to begin her teaching. 

“First Day" Plan 

The first step completed, we now 
prepare that “first day” plan that 
will coincide with our objectives. 
Thereafter, each day’s plan will be 
constructed before class; however, 
for purposes of illustration, the first 
day’s schedule could be tentatively 
set up in the following manner: 

1. Administer Pretest. (covering 
topics of general knowledge to dis- 
cover just what the class knows or 
does not know.) 

2. Distribute study guide. 

3. Discuss reasons for the uni- 
versal use of phone. 

4. Outline methods of telephone 
technique which will prove helpful 
either at home or on the job. 

a. The telephone rings. 

(1) Answering phrase. 
(2) Attention to caller. 

b. Correct way to hold phone. 

c. Projection of personality over 
transmitter. 

d. Comparisons of good tele- 
phone manners with careless 
mannerisms. 

>. Getting a telephone number. 

a. Memory, personal list, direc- 

tories, “Information Service.” 

». Dialing correctly. 

. Ending call politely. 

. Business Calls. 

a. Answering phone correctly. 

b. Importance of telephone mes: 
sages. 

c. Closing properly. 

9. Assignment. 

Most courses in general business 
proceed with the aid of a basic text; 
however, in addition to the material 
discussed in the text we should avail 
ourselves of the wealth of material 
distributed by the telephone com- 
pany. Multiple leaflets and booklets 
further explaining the use and de- 
velopment of the telephone are free 
for the asking. 


Study Guide 


With these various materials at 
hand, fifteen or twenty minutes will 
do the trick in preparing a study 
guide for the students, to be dis- 
tributed at the first meeting of the 
“Telephone” unit. In this study 
guide we could provide for required 
items and optional items as follows: 

*1 Read the booklet “Alexander 
Graham Bell.” The class will be 
divided into four groups. Each 
group will read one section and be 
prepared to report its findings to the 
class the next day. Copies are avail- 
able in the school library. 

* Starred items are required—do numbers 1, 5, 


and one other starred item. Unstarred items are 
optional, 
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*2. Identify and give the signifi- 
cance of the following: Clarke 
School for the Deaf; Eliza Grace 
Symonds; “harp transmitter ;” “Har- 
monic Telegraph.” “Mr. Watson, 
come here, I want you!” 

3. Collect newspaper and maga- 
zine articles having to do with tele- 
phone technique. Prepare a_note- 
book containing these articles. Ac- 
company each article with comments 
of your own. 

4. Cooperate in keeping the bulle- 
tin board filled with interesting in- 
formation relative to this unit on the 
telephone. 

*5. Read pages in the basic text, 
and other books, as directed. 

6. Make arrangements with the lo- 
cal telephone company to have a 
showing of its latest film on the 
proper use of the telephone. 

*7. It is often said that “Your 
company is known by the voice that 
speaks for it.” What does this mean 
to you? Type your answer and pass 
it in before the end of this unit. 

8. Submit any suggestions you may 
have regarding this course on a piece 


munication, 


of paper. Suggestions or criticis ns 
will be ‘greatly appreciated and vill 
be given proper consideration. 

You will notice that in the abo e- 
outlined study guide there is p-o- 
vision for choice among the required 
items, as well as for optional activi- 
ties for those who have the time and 
the desire to prepare extra projects. 

It is the initial preparation that 
might be time consuming; but once 
prepared, these plans will serve as 
foundations on which to base future 
courses of study for units in com- 
transportation, money 
and banking, insurance, or whatever 
the topic may be. The effort put 
forth in this preparation will result 
in multiple learnings on the part of 
our students, and manifold blessings 
on the part of employers. 

Let us examine our obligations as 
teachers; investigate our present 
methodology ; decide upon a plan of 
action to rectify any inadequacies; 
and then see to it that our well- 
thought out intentions become 


realizations. 


BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING 


GOES ON TOUR 


(Continued from page 74) 


mill. They conclude their gesture 
of goodwill by serving melt-in-your 
mouth cake and fine coffee, served in 
their blue and white demonstration 
kitchen by their cooking expert. 

Standard Oil local offices have 
been cooperative. The Spokane and 
Eastern Bank, the Arden and Carna- 
tion Milk Companies, the Continental 
Baking Company, Utter Motors, and 
the Pacific Telephone Company also 
have been wonderful hosts. One ex- 
citing tour was made through Kais- 
er’s Permanente Metals — sheet 
aluminum manufacturers. To watch 
this light metal being prepared for 
commercial use is an education in it- 
self, and its offices are so efficient 
and pleasant that many _ students 
hasten to apply for a position with 
this concern. 

While we feel that our experience 
with the project has been rather ex- 
tensive, there is much to be accom- 
plished. It is certainly true that in- 
dustrial tours are a coming “must” 
for business colleges. While we al- 
low students to take several tours if 
the wish, it is op’y with the under- 


standing that classes they have missed 
will be made up, and their absence is 
only by permission of the instructors 
in question. 

Student comments, which are the 
criteria by which we measure, seem 
to be enthusiastic in approval; they 
feel that the tours have been of great 
value, first, because their eyes have 
been opened to the coordination that 
is necessary to operate business, 
and secondly, they have been shown 
how their school work which they 
have been required to do, is going to 
be really necessary to make them as 
efficient as the employees they had 
observed on the job. 

It is a matter of record that morale 
rises sharply after these tours; more 
interest is shown in typing, machines, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. Even 
the English department is pleasantly 
surprised at the intelligent, earnest 
letters of application—the final letter 
writing assignment. 

These ideas are offered as a start- 
ing place for fellow instructors ; pos- 
sibilities unlimited ! 
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TEACHING CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS 


by Morris S. Goller 


Grover Cleveland High School 
Queens, New York 


Editorial Note: Here is another lesson plan for teaching controlling accounts 
followed by a transcription of the lesson as taught by Mr, Goller. 


No pretense is made at perfection. 
by two student stenographers. 


The transcript is given as it was taken 
The transcript is not presented as a perfect 


lesson, but to indicate the modifications and adjustments made in adapting 
the lesson to a classroom teaching situation. 


The reader will have to use his imagination in reconstructing the non-verbai 


activities undertaken by the class. 


Teacher's Atm 

To teach the need for the accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable columns in 
the general journal to supply the summary 
information for the controlling accounts in 
the general ledger. 


Student’s Aim 
To learn that the accounts receivable 
and accounts payable columns are needed 
in the general journal to provide summary 
information for the controlling accounts in 
the general ledger. 
Illustrative Material 
The following items appear on the 
blackboard at the beginning of the period: 
A. Rulings for a four-column journal. 
B. Accounts receivable and accounts 
payable accounts from George 
Simon’s General Ledger. 
Apperceptive Basis 
1) The accounts receivable credit col- 
umn in the cash receipts journal. 
2) The accounts payable debit column 
in the cash payment journal. 
Questions 
Why do we need the accounts receiv- 
able credit column in the cash receipts 
journal ? 
Why do we need the accounts pay- 
able debit column in the cash pay- 
ment journal? 
or 
What changes were made in the form 
of the three-column cash book to 
provide for posting summary infor- 
mation to the controlling account in 
the general ledger at the end of the 
month? 
State the general rule to be followed. 
Motivation 
What business transactions will reduce 
the amount due us from customers? 
Possible answer: Sales returns and 
notes receivable. 
What journal is used for these trans- 
actions ¢ 
Record the following transactions in a 
2-column general journal. 
1. John Smith returned $10 worth of 
mdse. 
2. —" a 30-day note from Blake, 


What is our problem? 

A good answer: To provide for posting 
summary information in controlling ac- 
counts, 

Presentation 

Name the new column required in the 
general journal. Answer: Accounts re- 
ceivable, credit. 
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What change or addition is required 
in the general journal to provide for post- 
ings to the creditor’s accounts? 

Record the following transactions : 

1. We returned $50 worth of mdse. to 

Wm. Blake. 
2. We sent our $200, 30-day note to 
Frank Dean, a creditor. 

What is the summary entry in the gen- 
eral journal ? 
Drill 

George Simon set 

1) Record entries in the general journal 

and post daily. 

2) Summarize the general journal and 


post. 
3) Prepare a trial balance and schedules. 


Summary 
What did we learn today? ; 
What is general rule to follow if we 
want to post just one amount to the con- 
trolling account from the journal? 


Transcript of the Lesson 


At the beginning of the period, T ac- 
counts for accounts receivable and ac- 
counts payable, a two-column journal and 
the homework assignment appeared on the 
board. The teacher distributed four col- 
ulm cash book paper while students were 
copying the assignment and a_ student 
secretary was taking the attendance. 


T. Take out George Simon’s ledgers and 
journals and copy the homework assign- 
ment. Each of you has a sheet of four- 
column paper. Refer to your ledgers and 
find the accounts payable and accounts 
receivable controlling accounts. 

T. Supply the account numbers (T writes 
account numbers on blackboard) 

T. On what dates did we enter informa- 
tion in these accounts? 

P. October 31. 

T. When? 

P. At the end of the month. 

T. Where did we get the debit on October 
3lst in the accounts receivable account? 
P. In the sales journal. 

T. Correct her statement. (no answer) 
What is the entry in the sales journal 
when we make the summary entry? 

P. Accounts receivable debit and sales in- 
come credit. 

T. Where did we get the credit on Oc- 
tober 31st in the accounts payable con- 
trolling account ? 

P. From the summary entry of the pur- 
chases journal. 

T. What is the summary entry? 

P. Merchandise purchases debit and ac- 
counts payable credit. 


T. Where did we get the debit, that is, 
in the accounts payable controlling ac- 
count ? 

P. Cash payments journal. 

T. What is missing in the information on 
the board? 

P. Account numbers. 

T. Place it on the board! (Pupil puts ac- 
count numbers on_ blackboard) ‘ 
T. Have you got that in your account? 
Good. 

T. What change did we make in the cash 
payments journal? 

P. We added a column called the accounts 
payable. 

T. What kind of column is it?—A debit or 
credit column? 

P. A debit column. 

T. Let’s look again at the accounts re- 
ceivable controlling account. Where did 
we obtain the ‘nformation for the credit 
in that account ? 

P. In the cash receipts journal. 
T. Correct her statement. Where did 
we get that information? 
P. In the summary entry. 
receipts journal. 

T. What change did we make in our cash 
receipts journal to get the information in 
one account? 

P. We added a new column. 

T. What is the name of the new column 
we added? 

P. Accounts receivable credit. 

T. What changes did we make in both 
the cash receipts and the cash payments 
journals to post just one amount to the 
controlling accounts? 

P. We added a new column in both jour- 
nals. 

T. Therefore, what rule should we follow 
if we want to post only once during the 
month from a journal ? 

P. Add a column and we are able to post. 
T. Look at your cash receipts journal. 
Name the columns we are using for each 
debit. 

P. Sales discount and cash. 

T. What are the credit columns? 

P. General ledger and accounts receivable 
credit. 

T. Name the ledgers we have. 

P. Accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
and general ledger. 

T. To which ledgers do we post during 
the month from the cash receipts journal ? 
P. General ledger. 

T. Is her answer correct? 

P. We post to the general journal accounts 
every day and to the accounts receivable 
at the end of the month. 

T. When do we post from the accounts 
receivable column and the sales discount 
columns ? 

P. Both at the end of the month. 

T. You're still not answering the original 
question. State the question that was 
asked. 

P. Which ledgers do we post to, during 
the month, from the cash receipts journal ? 
P. We post to the customers ledger ac- 
counts in the accounts receivable ledger. 
T. Is that statement complete? To which 
ledgers do we post during the month from 
cash receipts journal ? 

P. General ledger and accounts receivable 
ledger. 

T. Where did we find that information in 
the cash receipts journal ? 

P. In the columns. 

T. Name them. 

P. The general ledger and accounts receiv- 
able ledger. 

T. Fine. To what ledgers do we post dur- 
ing the month from the cash payments 
journal ? 

P. We post to the general ledger and ac- 
counts payable ledger. 


In the cash 
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T. When we post to these accounts, on 
which side of the accounts will these post- 
ings be made? 

P. On the debit side. 

T. Where are all summaries to be posted? 
P. General ledger. 

T. Where do we get the debit in the ac- 
counts payable controlling account? 

P. From the cash payments journal. 

T. To which ledgers do we post from the 
cash receipts journal? Note that from this 
information in the general ledger we made 
sales all month to our customers. We also 
received money in payment. In addition 
to receiving payment from customers, how 
else may they reduce the amount they 
owe us? 

P. By a discount. 

T. Anyone else? 

P. When they return merchandise. 

T. Any other suggestions on the reducing 
of the amount due us on account? 

P. If they pay in a certain amount of 
days, they would give us a discount. 

T. In which book would that be recorded? 
P. In the cash receipts journal. 

T. But we want another way in which a 
customer can reduce the amount owed us 
on open account. Suppose the money was 
due us on October 15 and the customer 
couldn’t pay on that day. What would be 
your answer? 

P. Could he give us a note? 

T. Are you asking us or telling us? Sup- 
pose John Smith owes us $100.00. On 
which side of the account would that be 
recorded ? 

P. On the debit side. 

T. If John Smith returns merchandise to 
us in the amount of $10.00, what entries 
would be made? 

P. Debit John Smith, credit purchase re- 
turns and allowances. 

P. Debit sales returns and allowances and 
credit John Smith. 

T. So far then, we made a sale. What 
entry was made at the time of the sale? 
P. Debit the customer’s account and credit 
sales income. 

T. What journal is used? 

P. Sales journal. 

T. Correct. What entry is made when John 
Smith returns part of that sale? What 
journal is to be used for the second trans- 
action ? 

P. Debit sales returns and credit John 
Smith. 

T. I’m surprised! To which accounts will 
we post from the general journal when the 
entry is as given? 

P. Same answer. 

T. Suppose we put it here. (Teacher 
points to general journal.) Asks pupil to 
put it on the board. 

P. Student makes entry at the board in 
four column general journal. 

T. Put in the amounts and explanation. 
The amount is $10. 

P. Ten dollars? 

T. Right. 

P. Is that all? (From student at board.) 
T. That’s all? What is missing? 

P. Put in today’s date. 

T. In which ledger is each of these ac- 
counts ? 

P. In the general ledger. 

T. I see Miss —— does not agree with you. 
P. It goes in the customer’s ledger. 

T. Name the accounts and ledgers in which 
they belong. They are on the board. 

P. Sales returns and allowances account. 
T. In which ledger? 

P. In the general ledger. 

T. Fine. When will you post? 

P. Now. 

T. Where else must that information be 
posted ? 
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P. In the sales returns and allowances ac- 
count. 

T. We will post. (Postings are made.) We 
made our daily postings. Now, where do 
we post our credits? 

P. In the accounts receivable. 

T. That statement is not complete. 

P. In the accounts receivable ledger. 

T. Fine. Where else must that information 
be posted? 

P. In the customer’s account. 

T. It has been done. Let’s make a correct 
statement. 

P. Accounts receivable account in the gen- 
eral ledger. 

T. When did we post to the accounts re- 
ceivable controlling account from the cash 
receipts journal? (No answer.) When 
are we going to post to the controlling 
from the general journal ? 

P. After you make the entry. 

T. When? On what date? 

P. On October 31st. 

T. Fine. Suppose we have several entries 
involving credits to customers; where does 
the credit belong? 

P. In the accounts payable ledger. 

T. We received a note from a customer, 
or a customer returns merchandise to us. 
Let’s say it’s Smith all the time. To which 
account do we post? 

Pl. Accounts receivable. 

P2. We post to each account. 

P3. Accounts payable. 

P4. To the customer’s account, John Smith. 
T. And where is his account? 

P. In the accounts receivable ledger. 

T. How are we going to get one amount 
to be posted at the end of the month? 

P. Add a new column. 

T. What will be the name of the new 
column ? 

P. Accounts receivable. 

T. Will that column be a debit or credit 
column ? 

P. Credit. 

T. What will we do at the end of the 
month ? 

P. Add it up at the end of the month. 

T. What is the new name of the column? 
P. Account receivable ledger. 

T. Why are we using another column for 
accounts receivable in the general journal? 
P. To save time. 

T. How does it save time? 

P. Because at the end of the month you 
can add the column and then post. 

T. What are the two columns that we have 
at the present time? 

P. Debit and credit. 

T. Name the columns, 

P1. Accounts payable and general, debit. 
P2. General and accounts payable, credit. 
T. That is very good; but, name the col- 
umns in terms of ledgers. 

P. General ledger credit and accounts re- 
ceivable ledger, credit. 

T. Why do we have a new column? 

P1. To save time. 

P2. Add the column, get the total and put 
it in the summary entry. 

T. Now, let’s look at the accounts payable. 
How can we, on our part, reduce the 
amount we owe our creditors? 

P. By returning merchandise or giving a 
note. 

T. Suppose we return $50.00 worth of mer- 
chandise today to a creditor by the name 
of William Doe. What entry is made? 
P. Debit William Doe and credit purchases 
returns and allowances. (Entry made at 
board.) 

T. In which ledger is William Doe’s ac- 
count ? 

P1. General ledger. 

P2. Accounts receivable. 


T. These are wrong. In which ledge - is 
this account? (Pointing to William oe 
debit.) 

P. In the accounts payable ledger. 

T. In which ledger is the purchases re- 
turns and allowances account ? 

P. General ledger. 

T. Therefore, to how many ledgers vill 
we post from the general journal? 

P. Three. 

T. Let’s name the ledgers to which we are 
going to post from the general journal, To 
which ledger are we going to post the sales 
returns and allowances ? 

P. General ledger. 

T. To which ledger will we post the credit 
to John Smith? 

P. Accounts receivable ledger. 

T. To which ledger will we post the credit 
to purchases returned and allowances ac- 
count ? 

P, General ledger. 
T. To which ledger will we post the debit 
to accounts payable? 

P. Accounts payable ledger. 

T. What difficulty do you see in the ar- 
rangement of the two columns which we 
have now? 

P. You won't be able to add all the ac- 
counts payable. 

T. Then what must you do to overcome the 
difficulty ? 

P. Add a new column, 

T. Name the columns that we will need in 
the general journal. Think about it fora 
moment and indicate whether they are 
debit or credit columns. 

P. (Incorrect answer.) 

T. Correction on that? 

P. General debit, accounts receivable credit, 
accounts payable, debit. 

T. Name all the columns that must be 
used, 

P. General debit and credit. 

T. Take the paper you have. Put in the 
headings. Let’s name the columns that we 
are going to use. Of course, we must re- 
member that debits always preceed credits. 
P. General debit and general credit. 

T. I’m going to add the word ledger. 

P. General ledger credit. 

T. Just a minute, I’d like to get all the 
debits first. 

P. General ledger debit. 

T. I will help you by putting it in. (T. 
writes at board.) Which shall I use—1, 2, 
3, or 4? (Refers to columns.) 

P. Accounts receivable credit—column 4. 
T. Let’s indicate the changes that have to 
be made in the columns that we used. Is 
sales returns and allowances in the right 
column? Will you tell us now, Miss ——? 
P. (Shakes head.) 

T. John Smith? (No answer.) 

T. Where does that belong? 

P. John Smith belongs in accounts receiv- 
able credit column. 

T. Where does the debit to William Doe’s 
account belong? 

P. In the accounts payable column. 

T. Where does the credit to purchases re- 
turns and allowances belong? 

P. General ledger credit column (correc- 
tion being made at board by T). 

T. Now I would like you to make the en- 
tries in your journals exactly as they are. 
Are you all finished making the entries? 
Good. As soon as you finish, put your pens 
down. Are you all through? Good! 

T. All right, let’s see what we learned to- 
day. (Pause.) Miss ——, will you please 
tell the class what you’ve learned today? 
P. We have two columns in the general 
journal—-accounts receivable and accounts 
payable. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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LETTERS FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 
Part VII 


Detailed suggestions for the presentation of office style or untimed dictation were given in the Novem- 


ber and December 1949 issues of The Journal. Letters for dictation were given in these issues and also in 
the January, February, March and April 1950 issues, Three additional letters are given in this issue. A 


final set of letters will be presented in the November 1950 issue. 
printed for the dictation of brief articles and other types of expository matter. 


LETTER 19 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 


Franklin, Zoronah, J., 

Farm Development Credit Corporation 
Galeton Mutual Savings Bank Building 
Galeton, Georgia 


Dear Franklin 


Do not be in the least disturbed about 
asking about your status as regards the 
problem of reduction of force. 


You are quite far removed from our 
personnel office and therefore are quite 
justified 


in seeking information. Let me assure 
you; first of all, let me assure you 


that there are no plans for reduction in 
force facing the field office in the im- 
mediate future. In fact it is just as 
likely that there may be an increase in 
force as that there be a reduction. The 
Board of Directors is very much inter- 
ested in the service the field agencies 
render. The important thing for us to 
do is to render a good job to the public, 
and if we do that as we have in the past, 
I doubt whether we will have to worry 
about reductions 


. Make that Mr. 


Get rid of one of 
those “abouts” and 
also cut out “the 
problem of” 


Drop that quite, the 
second one, and be 
sure to put Person- 
nel Office in Caps. 


Better make that a 
new paragraph 


Read that last sen- 
tence (have one of 
the students do so) 
and suggest 
that they “drop the 
comment about wor- 
rying about reduc- 
tions.” That man 
Franklin is a good 
field man and I'd 
hate to lose him. I 
must nevertheless be 
careful not to prom- 
ise him too much 
because no one can 
make, an_ absolute 


commitment for the 
firm on a thing like 
that. All we can do 
is give him the facts 
of the case and im- 


LETTER 19 (Continued) 


In the December issue material will be 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 


You have several years of efficient serv- 
ice to your credit and your expert 
knowledge of the local situation gives 
you added security. Therefore anyone 
whose position is considered interchange- 
able with yours would have to be equal 
or superior to you in ability and have 
more years of service to rate higher re- 
cention rights. I doubt whether there is 
anyone in this category. Moreover, it 
ss doubted whether others would be con- 
sidered as having positions interchange- 
able with yours when and if the problem 
of reduction in force should come up. 


In any case, as I suggested, your service 
makes such problems rather academic. 
This is especially true because of your 
unquestioned ability to earn an income 
equal to what you are now receiving in 
a business of your own. 


In any case, the next time you drop in 
to the big city 


to this office, I suggest that you let me 
know a little in advance. Then I can 
talk over this problem with you in de- 
tail and find out to what extent your 
problem may require special considera- 
tion. 


Cordially yours, 


Sincerely, 


ply as much security: 
as the situation jus- 
tifies. I do hope to 
get that idea over. 


Check up on those 
facts to see if they 
are correct, will you? 
Not regards 
Franklin, but in our 
Personnel Office. 


Put that in private 
industry further up 
in the sentence. 


Does that last sen- 
tence seem out of 
order to you? If so, 
you better drop it. 


Make that 


I think I used two 
any cases” — 
please get rid of one 
of them for me. 


No, that is not in 
order even though I 
do know him fairly 
well; better make it 


Copyright 1950, by Herbert A. Tonne 
All rights reserved 


OCTOBER, 1950 


(Continued on next page) 


| 
_ 
1. Is 
right 
‘ 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 


Insertions, 
deletions, 


Mr. M. T. Jones, 
Palmer Petroleum Company, 
1207 Smith Building, Portland, Oregon 


Dear Mr. Jones: 
December 11 
On December 11 you wrote us regarding 


relative to the movement of Diesel fuel 
from Texas to the West Coast. I am 


We are unfamiliar with any extensive 
shift of tank car equipment from the 
West Coast 


From the East Coast to the West Coast, 
although the OES 


has responsibility for the movement of 
tank cars and may have found it neces- 
sary to make some shifts. 


The best information I have 


information available is that the Diesel 
fuel required on the West Coast is the 
special Diesel which I—we 


understand from your previous letters 
cannot be manufactured by your associ- 
ates. If you will write to Mr. 


advising him of the specifications and 
price of your product. It is possible that 
a buyer could 


might be found on the West Coast for 
that material. However, we have no 
knowledge of any plan 


of intention of any contemplated reduc- 
tion in railroad rates. 


No, say 
Not regarding, say 


No, I can’t say I, 
change that to 


Please change that 


Write out Office of 
Emergency Shipping 


T'll have to break 
myself of that habit 
of saying “I”—please 
change that to 


No 


Put in name and ad- 
dress of the Director 
in Charge of District 
5, will you? (Put 
Joseph M. Frew on 
board.) 


Change that 


No, make that 


End it sincerely. 


LETTER 21 


Anconia National Bank 
Anconia, New Hampshire 


Gentlemen: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of October 19, in 
which you submit the Reports of Title 
made covering transaction 


above captioned transaction 


Regulations VI, Section 7 of the July 
15, 1944 Regulations provides 


If the insured take security in the nature 


Write that twelve in 
Roman numerals, 
and in place of the 
transaction number 
say 


Be sure to put in the 
caption and cut out 
the above before 
that captioned. 


Say, change one of 
those “regulations” 
to something else. 


Indent 2 spaces be- 
ginning with if and 
put in quotes. 


LETTER 21 (Continued) 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 
deletiou:s, 
asides 


— 


of a real estate mortgage, deed of trust, 
conditional sales contract, chattel mort- 
gage, mechanic’s lien, or other security 
device for the purpose of paying eli- 
gible loans, the insured may collect from 
the borrower in addition to the maxi- 
mum permissible financing charge as 
provided in Section 4 of this Regulation, 
the following expenses actually incurred 
by the insured in connection with the 
transaction: Recording or filing fees, 
documentary stamp taxes, title examina- 
tion, charges and hazard insurance pre- 
miums, provided that such costs or ex- 
penses are not paid from the proceeds 
of the loan or included in the face of 
the amount of the note 


As it would appear that the cost of re- 
cording fees has been paid out of the 
proceeds of the loan, the limitations of 
the above mentioned 


Regulations have been exceeded and the 
reports are returned herewith without 
the benefit of insurance. 


costs are paid from the proceeds of a 
loan and included in the face amount 
of the note they may not again be col- 
lected separately from insurance 


In addition 


Moreover, the Terry, Harnell, Burch, 
and Start investigation report amounts 
of $1,034.82, $234.89 and 


reveal like—similar violations and are 
therefore all returned herewith without 
benefit of insurance. 


You advise that you have been puzzled 
since receiving the new Title XII Report 
as to the showing of the net proceeds 


Under Title XII, the new Title X Re- 
port, the net proceeds of a loan made is 


the amount of the funds advanced by 
the insuring institution for eligible im- 
provements upon real property or in 
connection with existing structures, com- 
menced in reliance—in accordance with 
the facilities—credit facilities afforded 
by Title XII of the Act. 


The necessity for adverse action is a 
matter of sincere regret 


We hope—it 1 is hoped—that this explana- 
tion will fully clear up the matter for 
you, will clear up the matter for vou 
fully. 


Unquote 


Cut out above men- 
tioned 


You know, on sec- 
ond thought it seems 
unnecessary to quote 
that whole regula- 
tion. Let’s say in- 
stead, where I give 
the number of the 
Regulation and_ be- 
ginning with if 


Drop the separately 
and then continue 
from where I 
stopped before— 


That is 


Leave out those fig- 
ures reports. 
Say 


Think we'd better 
drop that herewith. 


No, change that to 


Should that be an 
“are”? 


Paragraph 


Better drop that en- 
tirely. No, that needs 
something. Let’s say 


Prepare that for the 
signature of our 
branch chief. 
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TEACHING CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS 


(Continued from page 78) 


Miss , I think we haven’t heard 
you at all today. Why did we add 
~ojumns ? 
_ We added the columns to save time. 
\Vhat will the summary entry be with 
» new columns added? 
do not know. 


P. (No answer.) 

T. Anvone? 

P. Accounts receivable credit and accounts 
payable debit. 

T. To which ledger will the summary be 
posted ? 

P. General ledger. 

T. I am going to change the assignment. 
Make a note of it please. Use the other 


side of this paper and record the entries 
in the new general journal for Exercise 5, 
file #2103. That is the original George 
Simon set on which we have been working. 
(Hands raised.) Just a moment, we will 
finish our instructions. Make all the en- 
tries in the general journal. Pencil foot 
the columns and, of course, post daily but 
do not summarize. I will take up with you 
the summaries of the general journal to- 
morrow. Any questions on the assign- 
ment? Does anyone else need a mimeo- 
graphed copy of file #2103? Does anyone 
else need a paper? 

In future issues of the Journal, Mr. 
Goller will present additional lesson plans 
and transcripts in various business sub- 
Jects. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 61) 


Spelling, Grammar, Accuracy, 
Adaptability are the recommended 
“mental characteristics”. A queer 
classification, but if realistically in- 
terpreted not bad. 

Since 1937 the National Business 
Entrance Tests have been available. 
For most of that period NOMA has 
been a co-sponsor of.that testing pro- 
gram. No straight-copy speed typing 
test has been included. Only a much 
longer office production test. Yet in 
this year of 1950 an OM committee 
still strings along with a straight-copy 
short copying speed test, and makes 
no mention of office typing. 

No five-minute dictation test has 
been included. Only a much longer 
office type dictation test -has been 
used. No set number of words per 
minute has been required. An aver- 
age of about 72 has been maintained. 
The testee’s score is based wholly on 
his transcript, which must be up to a 
useable standard of accuracy and up 
to a reasonable minimum as_ to 
quantity, measured in terms of use- 
able standard lines, with no allow- 
ance of credit for items containing 
an uncorrectible error. 

It cannot be told how many “words 
per minute’ any such testee has 
Written, because words are not even 
counted. 

The NOMA committee standards 
as reported are as far away from 
those of the Business Entrance Tests 
as the two poles. Yet 28 per cent of 
the OMs questionnaired say they 
honer the National Business En- 
trance Tests.” Why, I wonder, if the 
scores on those tests mean so little 
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in terms of the desired “words-per- 
minute.” 

It is too bad that, after so many 
vears of sponsoring office production 
tests 94 per cent of the OMs included 
in the study do not use them—and 
4 per cent did not answer. My hat is 
off to the 2 per cent who do use 
them ; probably the representatives of 
NOMA on the Joint Committee ad- 
ministering them. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that 
54 per cent of the 1059 OMs in the 
study don’t use any tests at all, and 
3 per cent, who presumably do not, 
did not reply. 

It also is worthy of note that 52 
per cent (5 per cent not answering) 
have no “program of in-service train- 
ing.” Perhaps they have no formal 
program, but you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that the hundreds who 
have no “proficiency requirement” 
(638), and the others who have only 
the reported basic skill requirement, 
do a lot of in-service training to get 
production worthy of the minimal 
wage, or wait a long time for ex- 
pensive trial-and-error methods to 
produce it. 

At the end of the report the re- 
porters explained their questionnaire 
under the heading “Additional Com- 
ment.” 

It seems that it was thought best to 
restrict the query to “job factors 
which are most realistic, and which 
are of a quantitative nature permit- 
ting ready measurement and concise 
expression.” In other words, make it 
easy for questionees to answer even 
if their answers don’t »44 up to any- 


thing really helpful. The “realistic” 
element surely is lacking. 


They speak of “endurance” as be- 
ing among the physical qualities 
“easily measured or tested,” and then 
proceed to ignore the endurance 
factor in their suggested short speed” 
tests. We must admit that the so- 
called “proficiency factors are capable 
of clear expression and measure- 
ment,” their only virtue from the 
standpoint of employment testing. 


Then as a final word it is suggested 
that “mental or temperamental char- 
acteristics of a general nature such 
as loyalty, and the like, may be as- 
sumed as basic requirements of all 
office employees in all office jobs.” 
Yes, of course, they are a require- 
ment for holding the job, but are not 
included for admission to it, accord- 
ing to the report. 

The stated objective of the study 
reported upon is “the establishment 
of standards for beginning office jobs 
and their acceptance by employers 
and schools.” In my humble judg- 
ment this objective has not been 
achieved. Only further proof of the 
vicious circle so often discussed has 
been got into the record. Emplovers 
find fault with the product turned 
out by the schools. The schools ask 
what is wanted in beginning sten- 
ographers. Employers reply in terms 
of basic skills alone which are no 
guarantee of occupational compe- 
tence. Schools continue to turn out 
graduates whose basic skills exceed 
the demand. Employers continue to 
find fault. So it goes. So it always 
will go as long as employers individ- 
ually ask for, and employer commit- 
tees recommend, only basic skills 
(trainability) instead of vocational 
skills (occupational competence ). 

Our suggestion is that NOMA’s 
survey committee and the UBET 
committee get together and agree up- 
on goals of training that are in line 
with the NOMA sponsored UBE 
tests; that what employers now de- 
mand, according to the report, be 
ignored in favor of what can and 
should be required, to encourage 
schools to better prepare young peaq- 
ple for their initial stenographic jobs. 

Our final word is that there is no 
conceivable reason why employers 
should not get reasonably competent 
stenographers from good schools and 
colleges, except that employers either 
don’t know what skills are necessary 
or are afraid to ask for them. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 


INCOME AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


One of the most disturbing eco- 
nomic phenomena since World War 
II is that of the rise in the price level 
or, stated conversely, the decline in 
the value or purchasing power of 
money. And since money is the unit 
of measurement in accounting, the 
change in the price level has caused 
confusion with respect to the inter- 
pretation of the results of account- 
ing as shown in the financial state- 
ments, particularly the income state- 
ment, 


An Accounting Convention 


Among the conventions of account- 
ing is the tacit assumption, contrary 
to fact, that the value each dollar 
recorded in the books had at the time 
the transaction it measures took place 
was exactly the same as that of all 
the other dollars in the accounting 
record. This assumption is main- 
tained throughout the entire process 
of the mechanics of accounting from 
the original entries for transactions 
to the final statements. It has been 
found necessary to adopt this con- 
vention in order to facilitate the ac- 
counting processes. 

The attitude of the accountants 
with respect to the dollar measure- 
ments has been the subject of criti- 
cism by users of the financial state- 
ments. They contend that there is 
neither a fair presentation of the re- 
sults of operations in the income 
statement nor of financial position in 
the balance sheet produced under 
traditional procedure. 


Stabilized Accounting 


In 1936 Henry W. Sweeney pub- 
lished his interesting treatise titled 
Stabilized Accounting in which he 
proposed that the accounting figures 
be adjusted as of the statement date 
in accordance with the purchasing 
power of the dollar at that time. This 
he suggested could be done by means 
of index numbers of prices. The 
scheme has not been adopted by ac- 
countants for various reasons such 
as, for instance, that no index num- 
ber has been devised for this pur- 
pose and the doubt whether state- 
ments in terms of purchasing power 
would be any clearer than those com- 
piled on the conventional basis. 

Current Discussion 

The argument in favor of de- 
partures from traditional procedure 
with respect to the determination of 
income has now taken this form: 
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Since the revenue is measured in 
current dollars, why not measure 
the deductions from revenue in terms 
of the same dollars ? 

Some of the deductions from rev- 
enue are measured in current dollars 
as, for example, most of the selling, 
general, and administrative expenses, 
with the possible exception of items 
deferred from previous periods 
which usually are negligible. How- 
ever, two of the deductions from 
revenue that are important and which 
usually are not measured in current 
dollars are the cost of the goods sold 
and the depreciation of the fixed 
assets. 

Cost of Goods Sold 

In a period of rising prices the 
cost of the goods sold may not be 
measured in current dollars because 
the goods may have been purchased at 
various prices, most of them lower 
than the current ones. And if in tak- 
ing goods out of stock their costs are 
recorded beginning with the prices of 
those put in first, known as the “first- 
in, first-out” (FIFO) method, the 
stated cost of goods sold will be on a 
basis lower than the current price 
level. 

To bring the cost of goods sold up 
to the current level some accountants 
have adopted the “‘last-in, first-out” 
(LIFO) method whereby prices are 
assigned as cost of goods sold be- 
ginning with the price paid for the 
last goods placed in stock. The effect 
of this procedure is to reflect the 
latest prices in the cost of goods sold. 

It does not follow under the LIFO 
method that the last goods placed in 
stock are taken out first. The advo- 
cates of this method explain that it 
does not matter which of any identi- 
fiable goods are taken out first since 
in the accounting they are not in- 
terested in the flow of goods but in 
the flow of costs. Thus an item placed 
in the storeroom first may be taken 
out first but the entry for this issue 
may be priced at the latest cost figure. 

The LIFO method has gained 
fairly wide adoption because of the 
fact that it has been accepted by the 
Treasury Department for income tax 
purposes. 

Depreciation 

The traditional method of basing 
the depreciation charge on the cost of 
the fixed assets does not reflect the 
current price level but the price levels 
at which the fixed assets were pur- 
chased ; and this may be very differ- 
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ent from the current one. The pro- 
ponents of stating the deduction f:om 
revenue for depreciation in curient 
dollars suggest that it be computed 
on current replacement prices. T nis, 
however, presents difficulties. 

Depreciation accounting is the 
process of assigning to revenue c»sts 
that have been recorded in the books, 
So the question asked by the con- 
servative accountants is: ““How 
we assign to revenue costs which do 
not exist in the books? We cannot § 
assign more dollars than were re- 
corded.” The advocates of the ‘ de- 
preciation on replacement price” 
method have suggested various 
schemes for treating the problem, one 
of which is that the fixed assets be 
reappraised periodically with a credit 
to a Capital Adjustment account—a 
sort of quasi-reorganization. This 
presents the time-honored question as 
to the feasibility of making periodic 
reappraisals: the cost involved, and 
the fact that the reappraisal will re- 
flect merely the opinion of one ap- 
praiser which may differ considerably 
from another’s. 

Then there arises the question as 
to what is to become of the credit 
balance in this Capital Adjustment 
account. One answer is that if the 
period of rising prices should be 
followed by one of falling prices the 
process would be reversed, the assets 
being written down with a debit to 
the Capital Adjustment account re- 
sulting in the reduction of the de- 
preciation charge to the then current 
price level. 


Conclusion 


Although the LIFO device for 
bringing the cost of goods sold in line 
with current prices has_ received 
recognition as acceptable procedure 
by the accounting profession, en- 
couraged by the attitude of the 
Treasury Department, no scheme for 
stating depreciation in current dol- 
lars has been generally accepted. The 
solution of the cost of goods. sold 
problem is much simpler than that of 
depreciation because it involves 
merely the order in which recorded 
costs are to be assigned to revenue. 
The statement of the depreciation fig- § 
ure in terms of current dollars in a 
period of rising prices requires the 
adding of dollar-amounts to the fixed 
asset records in a manner which has 
until now been considered unaccept- 
able. 

The problem of the purchasing 
power of money is economic and one 
which the economists themselves have 
not succeeded in solving. However, 
it continues to be given careful con- 
sideration by the accounting  pro- 
fession. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 


The nation’s industry is harnessing 
education to do a job for its products 
in the merchandising field, and in the 
related field of business information 
for consumers. From the vantage 
point of Washington—the home of 
many national industrial organization 
headquarters—the flow of learning 
materials and teaching aids is a ris- 
ing tide in the direction of mutual 
education-sales objectives. 

Basic business teachers want col- 
orful materials to supplement text 
and reference books, and_ specific 
facts to use in adult or other con- 
sumer education. Distributive educa- 
tion instructors need all available 
special merchandise and selling in- 
formation. This also is true of the 
regular retailing teacher. In fact, any- 
one who attempts to do_ business 
training can profit from the dynamics 
of methods and up-to-the-minute 
product presentations that industry is 
publishing and distributing continu- 
ously. 


Paint Industry's Program 


The National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association is among the 
foremost industrial trade organiza- 
tions in promoting nation-wide edu- 
cation. Its courses are called ‘‘Paint 
Power,” to accompany which is a 
textbook of that name that is now in 
the sixth printing. The teacher’s or 
leader’s manual prepared by the As- 
sociation staff contains not only ap- 
plications of selling points for the 
retail clerk and store owner, but it 
outlines how ‘‘Paint Power” courses 
can be organized under the George- 
Barden Act. Its “Tips on Teaching” 
afford these hints worthy of use in 
any type of instructional situation : 

1. Your first job is to sell yourself 
to vour trainees. 

2. Sell your trainees thoroughly on 
the benefits they will get from what 
they are asked to learn. 

3. Use all the teaching aids you 
can beg, borrow or contrive. 

_4. Always smile when you criti- 
cize. 

Another booklet, How To Start A 
Sales Training Course can well be 
put to educational use. Further na- 
tional services directed to consumers, 
dealers, and teachers are through 
Magazine articles, special editorial 
assistance, newspaper stories, club 
Projects, and broadcasts over 247 
radio stations in the 48 states. 
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INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS TEACHING 


Association Structure 


The magnificent headquarters of 
the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association at 1500 Rhode 
Island Avenue, n.w. in Washington, 
D. C., houses the activities of 8 major 
divisions, 32 committees, and 1 
bureau. Here are a few examples of 
the education responsibilities attached 
to the various units. The Scientific 
Division, which is the most recently 
organized, conducts research for 
technical advancement, the Statistical 
Division disseminates economic data, 
the Trade Mark Division renders 
consultant services, while the Trade 
Sales Division keeps active contact 
with salesmen, distributors, dealers, 
and contractors for sales promotion 
and sales education. 

The National Paint Up—Clean Up 
—Fix Up Bureau guides nearly 3000 
cities and towns that participate in a 
civic development program used as a 
model for foreign lands. This project 
is carried out for the welfare of the 
entire community and not for the 
benefit of any special interest. Ac- 
tually the belief is that “Better living 
stimulates every type of business 
enterprise.” 

A national association to speak and 
act for the paint industry was cre- 
ated in 1888. That industry was 
further unified through various 
mergers until 1933 when the present 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association was formed at Chicago. 
In 1940 the Association moved into 
its spacious Washington quarters and 
has continued to expand its depart- 
ments and its personnel. Its 60 years 
of performance in the trade associa- 
tion field is recorded in a compact 
edition of its 1950 Year Book. Mem- 
bership in the national includes more 
than 1200 individual manufacturers 
and wholesalers of the industry’s 
products, and local affiliate associa- 
tions in 23 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


Sales Training Growth 


Back in the winter of 1948, Sparks, 
the house organ of the national or- 
ganization ran a front page feature 
on news of interest to the sellers and 
leaders of “Paint Power” sales train- 
ing courses. At that time their text- 
book ‘Paint Power—and How to 
Sell It” had gone back to press for a 
fourth printing in 9 months and 22 
cities were operating sales courses in 


cooperation with sales and advertis- 
ing clubs, trade association education 
committees, Distributive Education 
programs, and industrial and adult 
education departments of schools. 
Since the spring of 1947, in excess of 
17,000 copies of the textbook have 

been distributed. 

The Washington, D.C. Paint Club 
held its second course that year in 
conjunction with the Adult Distribu- 
tive Education Program of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, Divi- 
sions 1-9, D. C. Public Schools. 
Chief B. Frank Kyker of the Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, is quoted as saying 
that: “Our job... is to help those 
in the distributive field who are will- 
ing and eager to increase their knowl- 
edge of merchandising through 
study. Paint Power offers a won- 
derful media which enables the Busi- 
ness Training Office to cooperate 
with the paint industry to the fullest 
extent.” 

Two years later, the compliment to 
education was returned by the indus- 
try in a release to its membership 
which states that excellent coopera- 
tion was being received from state 
and local directors and supervisors 
of distributive education throughout 
the country, and that “All of the edu- 
cational personnel we have contacted 
personally have been of an exception- 
ally high type and have been most 
interested in the program.” In Sep- 
tember 1947 there was reported 136 
Paint Power sales training classes in 
operation and by the end of June 
1948 approximately 1500 students. 
Statistics for the school year ending 
last June show 209 classes in 76 
cities and towns among 37 states and 
the District of Columbia. Certifi- 
cates for satisfactory completion of 
the course were issued to 4750. stu- 
dents. 

Other Aids and Material 

Teachers of economic geography 
will enjoy posting on their bulletin 
boards the sparkling red, white, and 
blue global map that shows the four 
corners of the world from which 
come the ingredients of a paint can. 
Advertising, display, and commercial 
art instructors should see the huge 
cardboard color wheel called “Rain- 
bow at Your Finger Tips.” A full 
teaching kit is supplied that contains 
about 3 dozen 8-page pamphlets at- 
tractively designed under such titles 
as: Color That Sings, The Romance 
of Shellac, Up Goes the Value, and 
Armor Against Time. These are the 
kind of fascinating merchandise in- 
formation facts and comparisons that 
pep up sales training. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR. 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


For teachers of merchandising and 
selling a series of 16mm sound mo- 
tion pictures entitled, 4 Career in 
Retail Selling will be of interest. 
Although varying somewhat in length 


Stresses the fact that every store 
has its own personality and that the 
attitude of every employee con- 
tributes to the store personality. Un- 
friendly attitudes, bad grooming, and 
lack of knowledge of merchandise 
cause customers to cease dealing with 
the store. On the other hand, correct 


This film is directed to the estab- 
lishment of habit patterns in sales- 
clerks so that factors present in all 
sales will be handled smoothly and 
efficiently. The firm suggests ways 
of handling these routine factors by 
developing definite methods of meet- 


SELLING YOUR PERSONALITY 


WHO THREW THAT MONKEY WRENCH? 


each film runs in the neighborhood 
of ten minutes and may be rented for 
$2.50 for each reel from Business 
Education Films, 104 West 6lst 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


attitudes cause the customer to re- 
turn time and again. The film demon- 
strates the use of language that sells 
goods, shows the technique for 
handling two customers at the same 
time and a model saleswoman in ac- 
tion. 


ing recurring situations. By illus- 
trating the heavy loss caused by in- 
correct writing of names and ad- 
dresses Who Threw That Monkey 
Wrench? emphasizes the need for 
complete, correct details when sales 
are closed. 


SENSE INTO DOLLARS 


Different approaches used by va- 
rious salesgirls are the subject mat- 
ter of this film. It emphasizes the 
need for descriptive language and 
offers several ways to overcome price 
objections. The film shows how the 
salesgirl can be a definite help to for- 
getful shoppers and shows how their 
sales knowledge can be of assistance 
in other ways. It also brings out the 


SUCCESS 


Success Story teaches the most im- 
portant lesson in salesmanship—how 
to adopt the customer’s point of 
view. It shows how to interpret 
the merchandise to the customer in 
terms of the beauty, service and con- 
venience which the particular mer- 
chandise can render to the particular 
customer. It shows how the learning 


The aim of this film is to teach 
the efficient use of the telephone by 
the retail salesperson. Illustrative 
phone calls present common com- 
plaints made by customers. The film 
presents phone techniques which 
avoid the loss of customers, which 
prevent the return of goods because 
of incomplete or inadequate descrip- 
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advantages of suggestive selling or 
related selling and also the value of 
questions that tend to make the cus- 
tomer sell herself. The film sum- 
marizes the triple benefits of sugges- 
tive selling : an aid to the customer in 
her shopping, an increase in the sales 
of the individual clerk, and the crea- 
tion of an enlarged market for the 
store, 


STORY 


of this lesson boosts a salesgirl to 
success. The film presents clearly 
what the store expects from the 
salesgirl and also what the salesgirl 
may expect from the store. A per- 
sonnel manager explains the qualifi- 
cations required for the responsible 
position of buyer. 


TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE 


tions or lack of understanding of the 
customer’s wishes. Correct methods 
of handling calls while waiting on a 
customer or of handling a call to 
the wrong department are also 
shown. A strong point is made of 
the fact that knowledge of stock can 
often gain a steady customer through 
prompt answers to queries. 
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KARLO 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATING 
STANDS 
MAKE TEACHING 
EASIER 


Now you can show your students 
the proper typing techniques in view 
of the entire class. Your teaching 
is easier—student learning is faster 
when a Karlo Stand is used as a 
demonstration instrument. 


Designed to meet the demand for 
an audio-visual training tool, the 
Karlo Stand features a wide range 
of adjustability from 35 to 48 inches. 
The use of only 3 legs eliminates 
wobble while free rolling caster 
wheels make it easily portable and 
permit turning in all directions. 


Built of all metal construction ex- 
cept for wood top, this convenient 
stand uses floor space equal to ap- 
proximately the outside dimensions 
of the machine it supports. Models 
are available in several enameled 
metal finishes. Send coupon for full 
details. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 
32 lonia Ave., S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 
all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


THE EMPLOYEE 


Periodically in most schools there is a 

discussion about the evils and virtues of a 
rating plan for personnel. Mention of the 
word “merit” on some faculties is com- 
parable to throwing a lighted match into a 
can of gasoline. Even when a group is 
willing to be rated according to merit, the 
question always arises as to who will do 
the rating and who will prepare the rating 
scale. 
Following are excerpts from an article 
by Carl C. Becker, Statistician for Indus- 
trial Relations, De Laval Separator Com- 
pany, originally published in the National 
Association of Cost Accountants Bulletin, 
which discloses that merit rating is also 
a problem of management in business. With 
very little imagination, it is possible to 
apply his presentation to the problem of 
rating school personnel. The first parallel 
that might be drawn is that such rating is 
a problem of school administration. 

According to Mr. Becker, a merit rating 
should answer the following questions: 
“How does one employee compare with 
another in terms of performance and value 
to the organization? How much more, 
or less, if One person worth than others 
doing the same work? Who are promotion 
prospects because of their interest, knowl- 
edge of their jobs, and outside efforts to 
improve themselves and qualify for ad- 
vancement 


Employee Rating—What Is It? 


“It is, of course, possible to pass judg- 
ment on employees on the basis of general 
impressions, opinions, or ‘hunches.’ Plainly, 
however, it is better to try to appraise indi- 
viduals in terms of definite performance 
factors. 

“For one thing, the area of employee 
rating is one of the most concrete places 
to promote sound industrial relations. 
Management should see to it that its de- 
cisions are based on facts rather than on 
guesses, on a consistent and well thought 
out policy rather than on expediency and 
opportunism, and on fairness and reason- 
ableness rather than on prejudice and arbi- 
trary action. In short, a plan of employee 
rating must be made use of. 


Choosing and Training the Raters 


“Employee rating is most effective when 
the immediate supervisors of the employees 
concerned participate. 

“Completed ratings should be checked 
or reviewed by either the personnel depart- 
ment or an executive of higher rank than 
those doing the rating. It is generally 
agreed that each new rating should be com- 
pared with the previous ones. The princi- 
pal value of reviews and comparisons is 
to reveal any great discrepancy in ratings 
and to determine whether or not employees 
are making progress. 

“After the ratings are completed, 
checked, and reviewed, the total rating 
Points ior each employee are secured by 
adding up the point values representative 
of the degree of each factor checked for 
each employee. The total rating points 
or each employee indicates the relative 
rating of that employee as compared to 
others. In cases which seem definitely out 
of line the ratings should again be checked. 
_ “Most companies using an employee rat- 
ing plan, rate their employees either once 
or twice a year. In the case of new em- 
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RATING SCALE 


ployees, the rating form can be used to 
determine the qualifications of each for his 
job before he attains a permanent status on 
the payroJl. For example, it is suggested 
that all new employees be rated at the end 
of thirty days and again at the end of 
ninety days to determine whether their 
progress on their particular jobs is satis- 
factory and whether they are performing 
in a manner to justify retaining them on 
the payroll. 


Basis of the Ratings 


“Factors or items on the rating form 
should supplement information already 
available and should cover a sufficient num- 
ber of different aspects of an individual’s 
performance to give a rounded ‘profile’ of 
the worker. At the same time, the total 
number of items should not be so large 
that raters become careless in completing 
the form. My experience would indicate 
that not over twelve factors should be in- 
cluded on the merit form. If possible, the 
number should be less. The factors on 
the rating form should be pertinent to the 
actual work of the individuals being rated, 
and therefore, directly observable. 

“The following factors, in my opinion, 
should be considered on any worth-while 
rating form: 

Quality of Work. Consider neatness 
and accuracy of work regardless of vol- 
ume. 

Quality of Production. Consider the 
volume of work produced under normal 
conditions. 

Dependability. Consider the manner in 
which the employee applies himself to his 
work, i.e., whether or not he does jobs on 
time, and the amount of supervision he re- 
quires. 

Knowledge. Consider his understanding 
of all the requirements of his job or trade 
such as knowledge of methods, materials, 
etc., which have been gained through ex- 
perience or general and special training. 

Judgment. Consider the wisdom of his 
decisions in the absence of detailed instruc- 
tions. 

Personality. Consider the effect upon 
people of his appearance, way of acting, 
and disposition. 

Initiative. Consider his ability to think 
along original lines, to find new ways of 
doing jobs, etc., and how often he makes 
suggestions for improvements. 


Establishing the Program 


“Many installations of employee rating 
have failed because the plan has been ap- 
plied hurriedly and the results used be- 
fore being thoroughly checked. However, 
it is possible to do a good job of employee 
rating the first time it is attempted. 

“The employee rating program should 
not be used as an emergency measure, but 
as a long-range, established program for 
periodically checking individual employee 
performance and ability. 

“After the first rating has been com- 
pleted, the sheets should be studied but, un- 
less the management is reasonably sure the 
ratings are correct, no action should be 
taken on the basis of these ratings. It is 
then suggested that in three months the 
ratings again be made and, upon the com- 
pletion of this second rating, the rating for 
all employees in each of the two instances 
be compared, analyzed, and studied. In 


cases of great disparity between the origi- 
nal and the second ratings, the rater or 
raters should be called in and asked to 
explain the change. If this is done diplo- 
matically, the rater will benefit in that the 
standard of performance for each of the 
factors he is required to consider will be- 
come clearer. 

“When the comparison of the first and . 
second ratings is completed and the neces- 
sary corrections made, the ratings may then 
be considered to indicate reasonably well 
the qualifications of each individual in the 
plant and may be used as a basis for wage 
determination, promotions, transfers, lay- 
offs, and the correction of individual weak- 
nesses. 

“Ratings can thereafter be compiled 
either on a semiannual or annual basis to 
afford a basis for judging the progress of 
the employees. The value to management 
of any rating plan is proportional to the 
interest and support it receives from the 
supervisory forces and the length of time 
over which it is successfully applied. A 
single rating may be subject to consider- 
able error, but a series of ratings tends to 
establish a more and more accurate 
measure.” 
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¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 


this department. 


Several interesting comments have been 
received on the June discussion of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and business letter writing. 
There have been several questions on the 
standards of business correspondence then 
in effect, the nature of those business let- 
ters, and the opinions held on such matters 
as plain talk, business and literary styles, 
and the proper teaching of business Eng- 
lish. 

Rather than take these questions indi- 
vidually here, a word will be said on Daniel 
Defoe (1659?-1731) who has fair claim 
to the title of father of modern business 
English and is a man who exerted a great 
influence upon businessmen in England and 
America in the Eighteenth Century. Today 
Defoe is remembered primarily as the au- 
thor of such novels as Robinson Crusoe 
and Moll Flanders and whenever he is 
mentioned by businessmen it is generally 
in connection with the demonstration of 
production and consumption in an extreme 
form as depicted in the former of these 
two famous novels. Yet among the some 
two hundred and fifty-four books written 
by this prolific Englishman, Defoe ex- 
pended a great deal of composition upon 
business subjects. He was himself a busi- 
nessman. He traveled on the continent as 
a commission merchant; he dealt in cloth- 
ing at one time and in bricks at another. 
He was also very able in accountancy and 
wrote with great authority upon that sub- 
ject. Defoe once went bankrupt to the 
tune of seventeen thousand pounds, but 
was able to pay most of it back. 

Among his greatest writings was his 
Complete English Tradesman, a classic in 
the literature of business, which he first 
brought out in 1725. Among the various 
subjects of business which Defoe discussed 
with real understanding in this book was 
the matter of effective business correspond- 
ence. This volume is extremely difficult 
to get hold of today and its reprinting is a 
desideratum. As a business authority, De- 
foe is amazingly modern in many of his 
views and the advice which he gives on 
business correspondence is not only inter- 
esting as a key to the standards in effect 
in the Pre-revolutionary Period, but his 
spirit might be followed with profit by 
many business letter writers today, indeed 
by many writers of general literature. 

Defoe presents his Complete English 
Tradesman in the form of a series of let- 
ters instead of chapter units and his data 
on the preparation of business letters occu- 
Pies the second and third of a series of 
twenty-five letters. These chapters are en- 
titled “Of the Tradesman’s Writing Let- 
ters” and “Of Trading Style.” 

The emphasis which Defoe places upon 
effective correspondence in good business 
may be seen in the fact that he ranked this 
function immediately. after knowledge of 
one’s goods and knowledge of bookkeeping 
as attributes of the successful merchant. 
Defoe declared that the first thing a busi- 
hessman ought to do in breaking in his 
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apprentice, after he had taken him behind 
the counter and after he had shown him 
around in the countinghouse with a little 
tryout on the books, was to break him in 
on business correspondence. Defoe looked 
upon letter writing as an excellent method 
of gaining insight into the practice of 
business. 

When one summarizes Defoe’s principles 
of business correspondence he realizes how 
well this author understood the potentiali- 
ties and limitations of good business prac- 
tice and how modern Defoe was in his 
outlook. Defoe emphasized first an easy, 
concise, straightforward style, and declared 
that “he that affects a rumbling and bom- 
bast style and fills his letters with long 
harangues, compliments and __ flourishes, 
should turn poet instead of tradesman, and 
set up for a wit, not a shopkeeper.” Even 
for the non-business writer, Defoe declares 
that the most beautiful style for any spe- 
cies of communication is the easy and 
familiar style, the style that Rudolph 
Fiesch has termed in our own day, the art 
of plain talk. In 1725 Defoe stated that 
if he were asked what he supposed the per- 
fect style to be he would answer the style 
in which a man addressing five hundred 
people of a variety of capacities, excepting 
idiots and lunatics, would employ to be 
perfectly understood by all of them in pre- 
cisely the sense he intended them to un- 
derstand. 

Defoe anticipated the present day seman- 
ticist. He pointed out that certain trades 
had special vocabularies and that it was 
best for a businessman to be well ac- 
quainted with every possibility of special 
meaning, denotation and connotation of 
that word in the particular trade in which 
one must deal. He warned on the other 
hand, that the businessman must be most 
chary in employing certain esoteric vocabu- 
lary from his own trade when dealing with 
laymen. He cited the extreme case of a 
sailor who wrote to a surgeon that he had 
a swelling on the North-East side of his 
face with his windward leg hurt by a 
bruise so that he was quite out of trim 
and always heeled to starboard when he 
made fresh way and ran to leeward until 
he frequently went aground. 

This authority insisted that a business 
letter be precise and clear and the message 
be absolutely unmistakable and he showed 
how wasteful were business letters which 
lent themselves to misinterpretation. More- 
over, it was important that business letters 
be complete and contain all of the essential 
information which was required before the 
business could be efficiently dispatched. 

Among the letters which he presented as 
examples was an interesting one in which 
a new merchant wrote to a London whole- 
saler prefacing his remarks on his business 
needs with the irrelevant statement that 
the destinies had so appointed and his dark 
stars had concurred, and nature had so 
framed things that he was. now in trade; 
moreover, even the gods were propitious 
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about his time of servitude. He finally 
came to the point that he wanted to place 
an order with the wholesaler. Such letters 
as these Defoe explained contained about 
everything except the very information 
which was needed. Not only would such 
a letter cause laughter and bring discredit 
to the writer and his firm, but it would 
require much further correspondence to 
get a credit rating and would probably be 
filed “among such letters as deserved no 
answer.” Defoe furnished a number of 
other letters showing similar shortcomings, 
but then presented some examples of ef- 
In an example of the proper 
way to commence a business letter he 
quoted one in which the writer had a “sir” 
salutation, made immediate reference by 
daie to a letter received, identified the 
letter further by describing briefly and 
specifically what it had requested and then 
explained in very concrete detail what 
action the correspondent planned to take 
on the matter. Defoe also gave detailed 
information on the proper form for salu- 
tations and complimentary closings when an 
apprentice was writing the letter. 

It would seem to this columnist that 
some editor of a business casebook in the 
near future might look with great profit 
into the Complete English Tradesman for 
some very interesting discussion material 
on a variety of business problems. 


+ + 


O.—A reader asks the following: “What 
are Africanderisms in English usage? Re- 
cently I read of their being compared with 
Americanisms?” 


A.—The term Africanderism refers to pe- 
culiarities of speech among the English 
speaking inhabitants of South Africa, and 
is a combination of the words Afrikaans, 
in the Dutch language of South Africa 
and the word Hollander. The term is used 
by philologists to describe the peculiar devi- 
ations from standard English made in 
South Africa, and these aberrations are 
comparable to the peculiar deviations made 
from standard English in our own coun- 
try. The word trek, for example, has 
been accepted in standard English usage, 
as a migration or journey but it still re- 
tains certain peculiar local meanings in 
South Africa which are not acceptable in 
standard English. 


+ 


QO.—A reader asks: “What is the preferred 
designation for a stenographer in Eng- 
land?” 


A—Shorthand-writer. Despite the fact 
that stenographer was used in England, in 
the seventeenth century, authorities like 

L. Mencken considers the word an 
Americanism, 


O.—The following question is sent in by 
a reader: “What is wrong with this sen- 
tence? ‘John as well as the men in the 
shipping department are eating lunch’ It 
was marked incorrect grammar on a term 
paper.” 


A—tThe problem lies in the non-restrictive 
modifier, “as well as the men in the ship- 
ping department.” That modifier is not 
part of the subject. The subject, John, is 
singular and the predicate must be is not 
are. If that modifier has been set off by 
commas as it should have been the real 
subject might have been more apparent. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Poe Named Director of Gregg College 


Roy W. Poe, former associate dean of 
Golden Gate College, San Francisco, is 
now director of The Gregg College, Chi- 


ago. 
Following his from Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, he was head ot 
the Commercial Department in two Okla- 
homa high schools and an instructor at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. For a time 


Roy W. Poe 


he was a sales representative for the Gregg 
Publishing Company. During the war he 
was a Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy and served for two years in the 
Pacific Theatre. After the war he accepted 
a position as assistant professor at Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California and 
held this position until he went to Golden 
Gate College. He has been supervisor of 
institutional training for the San Francisco 
area Veterans Administration since 1947. 

Mr. Poe’s Master’s Degree is from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College and he has 
done graduate study at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 


S. D. Fenton Honored 


S. D. Fenton of the American Institute 
of Commerce, Davenport, lowa, was se- 
lected as “Man of the Week” by the Dav- 
enport Democrat September 8. He is a 
brother of E. O. Fenton of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Fentons also operate the Moline Insti- 
tute of Commerce, Moline, Illinois. 


+ 


California Publications 


Three Business Education Publications 
of the California State Department of 
Education appeared in April, 1950. They 
are Selling in a Buyer’s Market, Business 
Education Publication No. 49; Leadership 
in. Business Supervision, Business Educa- 
tion Publication No. 50; and Dairy Route 
Salesmen Training, Business Education 
Publication No. 51. 

These are leaders’ manuals designed to 
assist in conducting a course in these sub- 
jects. As in the other California publica- 
tions, there are review suggestions and 
quiz sheets for use if the instructor de- 
sires to use them. 
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Larry Merchant Becomes President 
of New Publishing Corporation 


Larry Merchant has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the School Textbook 
Division of Prentice-Hall, Inc. to assume 
the duties as president of the newly 
formed Pilsbury Publishers, Inc. with 
main offices at 10 West 33rd Street, New 
York City. The new corporation was 
named in honor of Mr. Merchant's great 
uncle, John Hale Pilsbury, who was foun- 
der of the Literary Society of Boston in 
the early 1800's. 

Although Larry Merchant will be de- 
voting full time to this new enterprise, he 


Larry Merchant 


has been retained by Prentice-Hall as a 
consultant and will continue to serve his 
former employer in that capacity. 

Mr. Merchant has long been active in 
the educational publishing field and is well 
known throughout the country. 

Among the activities of Pilsbury Pub- 
lishers, Inc. will be the publication of 
package courses of a specialized nature for 
school and adult use. A course in per- 
sonality development will be one of the 
first published. 

Associated with Mr. Merchant in the 
new enterprise is Hiram N. Rasely, execu- 
tive vice president of Burdett College of 
Boston, Massachusetts, who been 
named treasurer of the corporation. Mr. 
Rasely, who will continue his present as- 
sociation with Burdett College, is well 
known in the business education field, hav- 
ing been president of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Schools and _ presently 
president of the National Federation of 
Private Schools Associations. He also was 
the founder and first president of business 
Education Research Associates. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Charles T. Smith, founder of Kansas 
City Business College in 1896 and presi- 
dent of this school since that time, died at 
the age of 91. He was president of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 
(now National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion) in 1928. 

Mrs. Jewell Fontaine Spinks, president 
of Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, 
Texas, died of a cerebral hemorrhage Sep- 
tember 2. She had been ill a week. 

J. Lyle Tucker, president of Interna- 
tional College, Fort Wayne, Indiana since 
1928, died at the age of 65 of a heart 
ailment. 


Pair To Stenographic Machines 


Paul M. Pair, director of The Gregg 
College in Chicago for over ten years has 
been made director of education for Sten. 
ographic Machines, Inc., Chicago, manu. 
facturer of Stenograph Shorthand Ma. 
chines, according to a recent announcement 
by M. H. Wright, president of Sieno- 
graphic Machines, Inc. As educational di- 
rector for Stenographic Machines, Inc., he 


Paul M. Pair 


will also head the, company-sponsored 
school, the Chicago College of Commerce. 

Before going to The Gregg College, Mr. 
Pair was superintendent of schools in 
Kirkland, Washington, for five years. His 
Master’s Degree is from the University of 
Washington and he has done graduate 
work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Pair is vice-president of the illinois 
Business Schools Association, of the Mid- 
western Business Schools Association and 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 


> 


New JU, S. Testing Company Booklet 


The revised edition of Testing Terms 
for Better Understanding published by the 
United States Testing Company, Inc. is 
now available. The booklet lists important 
tests of merchandise used by the United 
States Testing Company; it defines textile 
terminology and the apparatus used in spe- 
cific tests; and gives standard and mini- 
mum specifications where they are avail- 
able 

Single copies and quantity copies for 
group use are av ailable upon request to the 
Consumer Service Division of the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., 1415 Park 
Avenue, Hobeken, New Jersey. 


+ 


Sources of Book Reviews Listed 


A list of major book review sources 
has been published by the business branch 
of the Public Library of Newark, 34 
Commerce Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
Copies of this bulletin may be secured by 
writing to this address. 

Among the periodicals listed as being a 
valuable source of book notes is the Jour. 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION which 1s 
commented upon as “including short re- 
views of recent titles in all fields of busi- 
ness. Gives complete bibliographical in- 
formation.” 
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BUSINESS TEACHERS STUDY EUROPEAN BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


Twei y American business teachers from 
fourtee different states made an intensive 
study « European business education in a 
field course entitled “Business Education 
in We-tern Europe” this summer. The 
twenty students visited France, Belgium, 
Hollan.. Hamburg in the English zone of 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, England, and 
Luxembourg. Several of the members took 
side trips to Scotland, Ireland, and Swit- 
zerland. The course was sponsored by 
New York University and was under the 
direction of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne. 

As a unit, the group visited department 
stores, ollices, and school buildings in most 


this course were far richer and more sig- 
nificant than could be derived from any 
comparable eight-points on-the-campus 
course. The personal experiences including 
the many friendships, trip to and from 
Europe by air, visits to homes and oppor- 
tunities for contacts with like-minded Eu- 
ropeans which would not be possible on 
an individual trip were interesting and val- 
uable beyond measure as compared to the 
experiences of an equivalent period of on- 
the-campus residence. 

Of course there were minor problems, 
slight delays, and difficulties as there are in 
every project of this type. Fortunately, the 


Members of the New York University Course in Business Education in Western Europe While 
Studying Distributive Education at the Grands Magasins a L'Innovation, Brussels, Belgium. 


of these countries. Everywhere the group 
had opportunities to listen to lectures by 
outstanding businessmen and teachers and 
to participate in discussions about the char- 
acteristics of training in business and train- 
ing in the schools. Visits were made to 
factories, farms, and community projects 
of all types. 

The core of the course was built around 
the economic conference which was _ 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, a_ report of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Hospitality was generous in every coun- 
try. The group were the guests of depart- 
ment stores and business houses in almost 
every country they visited. In Denmark, 
the hospitality was definitely lavish. 

The basic cost of the total course was 
one thousand twenty-five dollars though 
most of the group spent more on personal 
entertainment and gifts for home. 

Everyone in the group has agreed that 
the educational experiences derived from 


group was unusually mature in outlook and 
balanced in point of view. Fortunately 
also, the hosts were not only understanding 
but most delightful in their willingness to 
go all out in making things agreeable. 

If the Korean situation and its conse- 
quences permit, as now seem likely, there 
is no question that a larger group of 
Americans should and_ will participate 
either as individuals or through some or- 
ganized course or group project next year. 
Field courses of this type are a real edu- 
cational experience both in development of 
understanding of educational procedures 
and also, and even more importantly, as far 
as personal outlook and experience are 
concerned. There is considerable likelihood 
that more than one university will be offer- 
ing such a course in the summer of 1951. 
The probability of this is increased by the 
assurance that the course will almost cer- 
tainly be given in England. Business teach- 
ers who plan to go should begin to make 
their plans at once. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


What are the National Business En- 
trance Tests? Who uses them and why? 
Can they help my students? Why do two 
otherwise unrelated associations co-sponsor 
their development and distribution? These 
are but a few of the questions that are 
“2 of us by business educators almost 
daily, 

The National Business Entrance Tests 
are, as their name implies, “business tests.” 
They have been specifically designed to 
help determine the presence (or lack of 
Presence) of necessary skill on the part of 
commercial students--tomorrow’s position 
applicants—to successfully handle beginner 
work in one or more of the common types 
ot office activity: stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, calculating machine operation, 
and general office clerical work. 

There are three series of the National 
Business Entrance Tests, each for a differ- 
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ent purpose. All are available through the 
National Office Management Association, 
132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. 


Long Form General Testing and 
Screening Series 


Tests of this series are so-called Long 
Form Tests, each of about two hours dura- 
tion. The series is available to schools for 
general testing and to business for employ- 
ment screening. Tests of this series are 
stenography, typewriting, machine calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping, general office clerical 
(including filing), and business fundamen- 
tals and general information. The tests are 
easy to administer and complete instruc- 
tions are included. Correction keys are 
also provided for determining the results 
promptly and easily. 


The tests are designed to tell whether 
or not your pupils are capable of handling 
satisfactorily beginner work in one or more 
of the common types of office employment ; 
and if not, to enable you to take the neces- 
sary remedial steps. 


Short Form General Testing and 
Screening Series 

In response to a number of educators and 
employers who have requested tests in 
stenography and typewriting which can be 
administered in less than two hours and 
which, at the same time, will adequately 
determine the individual’s skill (or lack 
of it), the Joint Committee recently de- 
veloped two, compact tests of approximate- 
ly one hour’s duration each. These tests 
are recommended to teachers whose test- 
ing time is limited. The tests are easy to 
administer and score. They are excellent 
substitutes rather than replacements for 
the Long Form series. 


Official Test Center Long Form 
Test Series 

The third series of the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests is similar in many 
respects to the Long Form General Test- 
ing and Screening Series, but unlike that 
series, it is available for use solely at Na- 
tional Business Entrance Test Centers. 
These Centers are held each Spring in 
many cities of the United States and in 
Hawaii. Successful examinees are pre- 
sented with National Business Entrance 
Test Proficiency Certificates. When busi- 
nessmen interview applicants who possess 
National Business Entrance Test Proficien- 
cy Certificates, they can be reasonably cer- 
tain that such applicants are qualified in 
the technical skills specified on the certifi- 
cates. For this reason, the UBEA and 
NOMA urge office personnel to honor tiie 
National Business Entrance Test Certifi- 
cate by employing, whenever possible, 
holders of these certificates. 

Individual copies of the Long Foim 
General Testing and Screening Series and 
the Short Form General Testing and 
Screening Series may be procured for 
$.50; sets of six tests (alike or mixed), 
$2; in quantities of 25, $5. The Official 
Test Center Long Form Series will not be 
available until early Spring. 

Further information regarding these 
tests may be obtained by writing to the 
National Office Management Association, 
132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Tri-State Fall Convention 


Two banquets, one sponsored by private 
schools and the other for members of Deita 
Pi Epsilon, were the opening events on the 
program for the fall meeting of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association, 
held in William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
October 20 and 21. The banquets were 
scheduled for 6:30 p.m. Friday. Jay R. 
Gates was chairman of the private schools 
banquet and M. Herbert Freeman was the 
speaker for the Delta Pi Epsilon banquet. 
Dr. Freeman spoke later in the evening 
at the general meeting, following a talk 
by J. K. Stoner, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsy ivania. 

The usual Tri-State breakfast had as 
toastmaster Kennard Goodman, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio and as 
chairman Mary Morris, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.. This 
was the first event for Saturday morning. 
The chairman of the morning meeting was 
Louis Leslie, of the Gregg Publishing 
Company. He presided at a panel discus- 
sion. Members of the panel were Raymond 
Morgan, Johnstown High School, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania; Irma Sutton, Dor- 
mont High School, Dormont, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Honora Noyes, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
luncheon speaker is S. E. Gerard Priest- 
ley, London, England. 


CBEA Activities 

Over 300 representatives of government, 
management, labor, and education attended 
the College Workshop on the Teaching of 
Business Education according to Christian 
principles at the University of Notre Dame 
in August. Co-directors of the Workshop 
were Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C. St. 
Edward's University, president of the 
‘Catholic Business Education Association 
and Sister M. Gregoria, B.V., Mundelein 
College, executive secretary of the C.B.EA. 
Delegates came from twenty-one different 
states, the Hawaiian Islands, and Germany. 
The nucleus of the discussions was how 
the principles of social justice and better 
business could be integrated into business 
subjects. 

The Annual National Convention of the 
C.B.E.A. will be held in Cleveland on 
March 29, 1951. 

The Midwest annual meeting will be held 
in Chicago, November 24. 


+ 


NEBCTA Meeting 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the October 21 meeting 
of the New England Business College 
Teachers Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Bradford, Boston. The following 
speakers will address the group: Norman 
L. Aronson, Assistant Controller of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company, Boston; 
Elizabeth Scullane, Induction Placement 
Supervisor of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Boston; and Mrs. 
Madeline S. Strony of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. Edward Martin of the 
Morse College faculty will be toastmaster. 
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Menning Heads ABWA 


J. H. Menning of the University of Ala- 
bama has been elected president of the 
American Business Writing Association. 

The following vice presidents have been 
chosen by the members of this group: 
East, C. C. Parkhurst, Boston University ; 
Middle West, Lyda McHenry, Wayne Uni- 


J. H. Menning 


versity; South, John Ball, Miami Univer- 
sity; West, Jessie Graham, Los Angeles. 
The secretary is C. R. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. C. W. Wilkinson of the 
University of Illinois is assistant secretary 
and editor. 


ISBE Course 


The Twenty-fourth International Eco- 
nomics Course, held under the auspices of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation, met for a two-week session in 
Copenhagen, Denmark in July and August. 
One hundred twenty-five representatives 
from sixteen different countries partici- 
pated in the course. The United States had 
the largest delegation with 26 members 
present. Egypt had the second largest dele- 
gation. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and president 
of the United States Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society, was the official U. S. 
delegate to the conference. 

The opening session, on Sunday, July 23, 
was devoted to the business affairs of the 
organization. H. Damgaard-Nielsen, 
International President, presided. Various 
official delegates reported on the activities 
of their respective chapters for the year 
and discussed plans for the coming year. 

The meeting of the general assembly, 
with all representatives present, opened 
on Monday, July 24, at the Copenhagen 
Stock Exchange Assembly Hall. His Ex- 
cellency, J. O. Krag, Minister of Com- 
merce, welcomed the group to Denmark. 
His Excellency, Gustav Rasmussen, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, addressed the 
group on “The Relation of Denmark to 
the Rest of the World.” Professor Fork- 
ner, representing all of the delegates, gave 
a short message of thanks to the Danish 
group and the Ministers for their interest 
and cooperation. 

The following two weeks were spent 
in attending lectures on various phases 
of the economic life of Denmark and its 
part in the economic affairs of the world. 
A number of interesting excursions to vari- 
ous parts of the country interspersed the 
lectures. 


Regional Officers of CBEA 


At an executive board meeting held jy 
New York on September 24 the following 
officers were elected to the Eastern Uni 
of the Catholic Business Education Ago. 
ciation: Chairman, Sister Catherine \[aria 
C.S.J., St. Brendan’s High School, Frook. 
lyn, N. Y.; co-chairman, Brother Philip, 
St. Leonard’s Academy, Brook. 

N. Y.; secretary, Sister St. Charles 
CD. St. Jean Baptist High School 
New York, N. Y.; treasurer, Sister Imel- 
da, Thorpe High School, New York, N. Y, 

The Eastern regional meeting will be 
December 8, at Iona College, New Ro- 
chelle, New York. The theme of the meet. 
ing will be “Future T rends in Business 
Education Curriculum.” 

Officers of the Midwest Unit of the 
C.B.E.A. for 1950-51 are: Chairman, 
Brother James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary's 
College; co-chairman, Rey. W. J. Collins, 
Ph.D., St. Ambrose College; secretary, 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora; treasurer, Sister M. Cas- 
silda, R.S.M., Mercy High School, Chi- 
cago. The Executive Board members: Rer, 
C. B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege; Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., Mun- 
delein College; Sister Immaculata, R.S.M, 
Mt. Mercy Junior College; Sister Alexius, 
O.P., Edgewood Junior College ; Francis 
J. Brown, Ph.D., De Paul University: 
Mary A. English, M.A., Wright Junior 
College; Raymond P. Kent, Ph.D., Uni 
versity of Notre Dame. 


+ 


Boston Meeting of 
New England High School Teachers 


Plans are being completed for the forty- 
eighth annual convention of the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association which is to be held at 
Boston University, College of Business 
Administration, 685 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston, on November 18, according 
to word just received from "Arthur C 
Long, president. 

The theme of the convention is “Tricks 
That Tick.” In three separate sections the 
commercial teachers will tell each other of 
some successful devices which they have 9 
used to accomplish a classroom purpose, 
or to develop an idea in the minds of the 
pupils so that it will be retained. Teach- 
ers in the audience are to be invited to 
volunteer to tell about any idea which 
they have used successfully to teach more 
effectively. 

At the general meeting Roland Darling 
will present a program designed to cor- 
relate school work with office work. Mr. 
Darling is a specialist in the work at the 
Bryant and Stratton School in Boston. 
The dinner speaker is Rev. John Nicol 
Mark, of Arlington, Massachusetts. 

Those who are active in making plans 
for the convention are; W. Ray Burke, 
Arlington High School; Myrtle Grover, 
Waltham High School; Agnes Phillips, 
Boston; Ruth Hiatt, Wakefield High 
School; Carrie Darling, Malden High 
School; John Wall, Brookline High 
School; Arthur Ross, Framingham High 
School; Donald Mitchell, Newton High 
School, and Harold Cowan, Dedham High 
School. 
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SBEA November Convention 


“Scliool-Community Cooperation” is the 
theme for the annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
to be lield in the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia, on November 23-25. 
Convention chairman Arthur L. Walker, 
aided by Virginia business teachers and 
businessmen, has planned the best in south- 
ern hospitality. Trips to Williamsburg have 
been scheduled for Thursday morning and 
Saturday afternoon. 

The fellowship hour, from 6:00 to 7:00 
pm., on Thursday, will feature greetings 
and fun. The program at the fellowship 
dinner will dramatize “Cooperation Within 
the School,” highlighting the activities of a 
typical FBLA chapter. A Virginia Open 
House, enhanced in beauty and charm by 
gay colonial costumes, will follow the 
fellowship dinner. 

A number of informal breakfast sessions 
have been planned for Friday. (Any group 
desiring to schedule a breakfast on Fri- 
day at 8:00 a.m. may make a reservation 
by writing to the president. ) 

The 9:30 a.m. general meeting will fea- 
ture D. D. Lessenberry. At 11:15, the sec- 
retarial section and the bookkeeping and 
accounting section will present a joint pro- 
gram on which John Larew of Beckley, 
West Virginia, a personnel director, and 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
will demonstrate techniques of interview- 
ing prospective office workers. “Coopera- 
tion for Family Security” will be the topic 
discussed by Harold Gilbreth and a guest 
speaker from the Life Insurance Institute 
at the Basic Business session. 

The Richmond NOMA chapter will 
sponsor a luncheon program at noon. De- 
partmental meetings will complete the 
afternoon’s program. 

The banquet will be held at 7:00 p.m. 
and will be followed by a dance in the 
magnificent sky room of the John Marshall 


otel. 

The 10,000 Club Breakfast and a general 
meeting are scheduled for Saturday morn- 
ing. The program at the final session will 
be a trial in which approximately twenty 
classroom teachers will decide “Who Is 
and Who Isn’t” doing a good job of 
“School-Community Cooperation.” Parker 
Liles, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia, will be judge; Madelyn 
Stroney, Gregg Publishing Company, will 
be solicitor; and Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, will be defense at- 
torney. 


A reception and tea for former students 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is scheduled for Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 24, immediately following the after- 
noon sessions of the Southern Business 
Education Association. 


+ 


AVA Section Meetings 


The American Vocational Association 
convention is scheduled for Miami, Florida 
November 27-December 2. There will be 
meetings of the Business Education’ Sec- 
tion and the Distributive Education Section 
during the convention. A. L. Walker is 
program chairman for the Business Edu- 
cation Section meetings and T. Carl Brown 
1s program chairman for the Distributive 
Education meetings. 


Business Education Section 
Business Education Trends has been 
chosen for the general subject of Business 
ducation section meetings. 
J. Frank Dame, Florida State Univers- 
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ity, Tallahassee, will speak on Wednesday 
afternoon. Jack Milligan, Chief, Business 
Education, Michigan State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, will serve as chairman 
of this meeting. 

Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, will serve as 
chairman of the Thursday morning ses- 
sion. M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, and Alan Lloyd, 
the Gregg Publishing Company, will speak 
at this time. 

The Thursday afternoon session will be 
under the chairmanship of Betty Weeks 
of the Miami Senior High School, and 
Charles Zoubek, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, will be the main speaker. 

New York State’s Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education John Whitcraft will be 
in charge of the Friday morning session, 
at which time James Crawford, Indiana 
State University, will deliver the main 
address. 

On Friday afternoon, J. Marshall Han- 
na, The Ohio State University, will ad- 
dress a meeting which will be supervised 
by J. B. Moorman, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 


Distributive Education Section 


The general theme of the DE program 
is to be Improving Instruction in Distribu- 
tive Education. In planning the program, 
the following characteristics are being 
used as criteria: (1) to secure the inter- 
est, attendance, and participation of as 
many state supervisors as possible; (2) 
to present basic, fundamental, and back- 
ground information of concern to leaders 
in the field; (3) to provide specific and 
functional information that local teachers, 
coordinators, and supervisors, who may 
be in attendance, can use on the job; (4) 
to contribute to the good will, understand- 
ing, and cooperation among those engaged 
in reimbursable training, non-re:mbursable 
training, and those interested in or re- 
sponsible for all phases of business train- 
ing. 

Among topics definitely being planned 
fer the program are the following: (1) 
The Further Development of Distributive 
Education in Our Present and Future 
Economy. First, an outstanding person 
will present a descriptive report covering 
background information and trends in our 
present economy. Following that will be 
an explanation and discussion of implica- 
tions of current conditions for training in 
distribution. Another topic under consid- 
eration might be called Distributive Edu- 
cation Across the Nation, As has been 
suggested by several state supervisors, this 
will consist of a concise report by each 
state supervisor on one or two significant 
developments or programs within each 
state. Of a special interest to all dis- 
tributive education personnel, not only on 
the state level but on the local level as 
well, is the general topic, Plans, Methods, 
and Techniques in Developing a Better 
Distributive Education Program. Under 
this general topic improving instruction in 
the cooperative program and building a 
better extension program will be discussed. 
The adult phase of the program will in- 
clude (a) developing an extension pro- 
gram by cooperative coordinators; (b) 
developing an extension program through 
itinerant instructors; and (c) developing 
an extension program through a staff in 
larger cities. 

Scheduled also during the AVA Con- 
vention will be business meetings of the 
National Association of State Supervisors, 
business meeting of DECA Incorporated, 
and reports on the progress of the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America. 


NBTA-NACBS Joint Convention 


Howard E. Wheland, convention chair- 
man, reports that elaborate plans are being 
made for the December 28, 29 and 30 meet- 
ing of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation and the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools to be held in 
Cleveland. These two organizations will 
meet in joint convention this year for the 
first time and a large attendance is assured. 
Separate programs have been arranged by 
the officers of both groups but they will 
be co-ordinated as to the time, place, and 
theme for the convenience of the mem- 
bers of both organizations. 

The first general session of the NBTA 
convention is scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning. O. M. Correll, president of the group, 
will preside. Charles G. Reigner will give 
the keynote address. J. Archer Kiss, sales 
consultant of Chicago, will speak on the 
subject “People—Greatest Show on Earth”. 
A reception and dance will follow. 

Friday will be devoted to round table 
discussions. The chairmen of the various 
discussion groups will be as follows: Book- 
keeping, Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; Distributive Educa- 
tion, John Frakes, Board of Education, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Administrators, Earl Clevenger, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman; Social Business, 
Dorothy L. Travis, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota; 
Office Machines, Mabel Scheiderer, De- 
catur High School, Decatur, Illinois; Sec- 
retarial, Gertrude Dubats, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

A luncheon and style show at Higbee’s 
Department Store sponsored by the Private 
Schools Department will feature Friday’s 
social events. Dusty Miller of Wilmington, 
Ohio, one of Ohio’s famous humorists, will 
be the luncheon speaker. 

The second general assembly on Satur- 
day morning will feature a panel discussion 
arranged and presided over by D. D. Less- 
enberry, The University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Each department 
has arranged a special program. The chair- 
men of the meetings will be as follows: 
Secondary Schools, Darwin Stevens, High 
School, Green Castle, Indiana; Colleges, 
Stanley E. Hedges, Canton Actual Busi- 
ness College, Canton, Ohio. 

The annual banquet will be held Satur- 
day evening in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Cleveland Hotel. Dr. J. O. Christian- 
son, University of Minnesota, will be the 
banquet speaker. 


+ 


AACC Thanksgiving Meeting 


The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Commercial Colleges, 
which met in Memphis, Tennessee, at the 
time of the annual Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 
early in July, has set Friday and Saturday 
following Thanksgiving, November 24 and 
25, as dates for the annual meeting to be 
held in Fort Worth, Texas. This arrange- 
ment met with the approval of other of- 
ficial board members of the A.A.C.C. also 
in Memphis. 

The executive committee and board 
members meeting in Memphis formulated 
a tentative outline for the program and 
activities of the A.A.C.C. for the ensuing 
year to be submitted to the membership 
at the annual meeting. The meeting agenda 
for the Thanksgiving weekend comprises 
a long list of educational activities to come 
before those in attendance. 
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Help your students... 
help themselves 
with these important aids 


WORD LIST OF GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 

Gregg, Leslie, Zoubek 
The official dictionary. It includes 26,098 alphabetically 
arranged words, a separate section of 2,604 personal 


and geographical! names, and a third section on abbre- 
viations. List, $2.40. 


20,000 WORDS, SPELLED, DIVIDED, AND ACCENTED 
SECOND EDITION — Louis A. Leslie 
The pocket-sized reference for checking spelling and 


syllabication of frequently used business words. No 


definitions. Set in large, clear type for easy reference. 
List, $.80 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES 

NEW SIXTH TEXT EDITION — Hutchinson 
The authoritative text-reference giving all the most 
needed rules, forms, and standards. Thoroughly covers 
grammar and points of English usage so that it is an 
ideal text for basic or review English as well as for 
secretarial practice. List, $2.80. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 18 Chicago 6 San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 


Announcing 
ECONOMICS IN 
OUR DEMOCRACY 


by 


Albert H. Sayer, Brooklyn Technical H. S. 
Charles Cogen, Bronx H. S. of Science 
Sidney Nanes, A. Hamilton Vocational H. S. 
All of New York City 


This new textbook is a completely fresh attempt, 
first, to help young people understand basic eco- 
nomic principles. Second, it helps them to see how 
these principles operate within the framework of 
American democracy. 


It illumines the wide range of business enterprise, 
the role of labor, the problems of agriculture, and 
the complex problems of the individual as a con- 
sumer. No less effectively, it brings out clearly the 
economic processes that create and condition them. 


84 Lessons in 14 Units Adaptable 
to Half Year or Full Year Courses 


HARPER & BROTHERS e NEW YORK 16 


COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the *‘Supreme Authority,’’ and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and qos 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


HANDY BINDER 
for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


SUMMER SEMINARS FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 


SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 
REGULAR DAY SCHOOL THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE JOURNAI. OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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SALES MANAGEMENT, Revised Edition, 
by Harold H, Maynard and Herman C. 
Nolen, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 667 pp. $5.00. 


As the work of the sales manager has 
tended in the last decade to become more 
and more professional in its nature and 
less atl expression of past sales experi- 
ence, it has become necessary to develop 
instructional materials to train such men 
in their development. 

This volume has been planned with 
these changes in mind. Less emphasis 
has been placed on such matters as equip- 
ment, routing, conventions, and contests, 
and more emphasis has been given to the 
application of the newer techniques which 
have proved to be useful in such areas as 
selecting, training, compensating, and 
supervising salesmen. The policy section 
of the book has been greatly expanded; 
new chapters consider some of the factors 
which must be observed in the determina- 
tion of product policies and choice of 
channels of distribution, Marketing re- 
search information, relationship of sales 
cost accounting data to policy determina- 
tion, and use of statistical information are 
other topics carefully presented. 

A large number of cases or problems 
which will give experience in applying 
basic principles to day-by-day problem 
solution are provided. 

The five main sections of the book are: 
The Field of Sales Management; Organiz- 
ing for Sales; Planning and Controlling 
Sales; Operating a Sales Force; and the 
Formation of Sales Policies. Charts, 
graphs, and tables add to the understand- 
ing of the book. 


+ 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, by Earle A. Buckley, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 238 pp. $3.00. 


This third edition is completely revised. 
It presents and discusses the principles in- 
volved and the procedures to follow in 
preparing and dictating effective business 
letters. Special emphasis is placed on 
the sales letter with the objective that 
every letter written, regardless of its pri- 
mary purpose, will be a sales letter. 

The table of contents includes material 
on the formula for sales letters; writing 
the opening, the body, the close; how to 
make a letter productive; letter problems ; 
pointers on letters to different kinds of 
Prospects; pointers on specific types of 
letters; answers to letter questions; test- 
ing the letter; letter don’ts; illustrated let- 
ters; letter uses; and dictated letters. 

The chapter on letter problems is un- 
usual in that problems are presented, an- 
alyzed, and letters written paragraph by 
paragraph leading the student through the 
thought processes involved in presenting 
the idea to the receiver. 

This book is designed not only for 
classroom use and reference, but for peo- 
ple who are writing letters to earn a liv- 
ing. 


OCTOBER, 1950 


COLLEGE COURSE IN SECRETARIAL 
DUTIES, by Dorothy C, Finkelhor, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 179 pp. $2.00, 


The main objective of the College 
Course in Secretarial Duties is to give the 
student complete practice in the important 
areas of office skills. These areas are type- 
writing, filing, mailing, telephoning, book- 
keeping, and clerical work, and others. 

The book is based upon a study of the 
work performed by beginning office 
workers made by the author which in- 
dicated the type of classroom experience 
necessary to prepare the student for an 
office position. The coverage of each 
topic has been organized into four sec- 
tions in order to teach efficiency on the 
job. The sections are: materials needed ; 
explanation of the work to be done; work 
instructions; secretarial hints — 
techniques to increase job efficiency as 
suggested by experienced office employees. 

The author concentrates upon covering 
a wide variety of the phases that must be 
mastered by the secretary. For instance 
there are individual lessons on Care of the 
Typewriter, Preparing a Purchase Order, 
Telegram and Call Slips, Composing a 
Letter and Signing Letters for the Em- 
ployer, Travelers’ Checks, Power of At- 
torney, and Registered Mail. No attempt 
is made to include machine training or 
transcription in this course. 

As the preface states, the main purpose 
is to give the student practice in many 
of the secretarial duties in the several 
areas of office skills. 


+ 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION, 
by Marion M, Lamb, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 300 pp. 
$2.40. 

This book, as are all of Doctor Lamb’s 
productions, is written in a style that has 
a special appeal to the beginning teacher 
who requires motivation in working 
toward the improvement of his work. All 
the typically used procedures for teaching 
shorthand are discussed in detail, even 
though the author frankly has questions 
about the value of some of them, because 
she feels that an understanding of all the 
methods of building shorthand skill is 
likely to lead to an understanding of the 
fundamental principles involved in any 
one method. 

The contents of the volume are based 
upon source materials from a large num- 
ber of specialists in the teaching of short- 
hand. Part I, up to page 200, gives the 
basic presentation; Part II, through page 
230, gives specific assignments for the de- 
velopment of understanding of the pres- 
entation; and Part III, the remainder of 
the book, gives a wide body of source 
materials for enriching the points of view 
presented earlier. This is an interesting 
way of organizing the materials. 

Doctor Lamb has made a fine contribu- 
tion to the literature of business educa- 
tion. 


COLLEGE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 


by Charles G, Reigner, Baltimore: The 
H, M. Rowe Company, 256 pp., 81/2 
by 11, $3.50. 


This book is a combined text-workbook, 
spiral-bound, with removable perforated 
work sheets. Its durable cover, double 
spiral, and quality paper make it a very 
attractive book. 

The content is divided into three parts: 
Making the Business Letter Look At- 
tractive, Effective Business Writing, and 
Types of Business Letters, 

Real letterheads are used to acquaint the 
student with various sizes and styles of 
letterheads. Colored inks, printing, litho- 
graphing, and in some instances engraving 
along with different weights of paper 
make this unit on making letters attractive 
very realistic. Full-page illustrations of 
actual business letters are used to illus- 
trate layout and composition. 

The problems to be used in connection 
with the section on types of business let- 
ters are made as real as possible. Stu- 
dents see incoming correspondence; they 
with with memorandums, price lists, and 
pages from catalogs. 

Free Tests and an Instructor’s Key are 
available when orders are placed. 


+ 


BASIC DATA OF THE AMERICAN ECON. 
OMY, Third Edition, 1950-1951, by W. 
Nelson Peach and Walter Krause, 
Chicago: Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 248 
pp. $3.00. 

A really valuable source for specific 
data concerning major phases of economic 
system. 

Too often economics is taught in gen- 
eralized theory apart from the facts of 
current economic life. This document not 
only gives data on a wide variety of ma- 
terials not available last year, but sets 
them up in easily readable graphic form. 
Moreover, the data are as up to date as 
they can be and still not be completely 
guesswork. 

By redrawing some of the data on the 
board or by use of the opaque projector, 
a class can immediately see the trends that 
are taking place. This is directly in line 
with the current concept of the teaching 
of economics as concerned with immediate 
experience rather than in abstract classi- 
cal Adam Smith style theory. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION INDEX, 1949, 
edited by M, H, Freeman, L, C, Nanas- 
sey, and C, Stroop, New York: The 
rr Publishing Company, 62 pp. 


This annual index of the literature of 
business education is sponsored by the 
Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. It is the 
tenth in the series and as usual is com- 
plete in its presentation of material from 
the current literature in business education 
and from selected articles in general maga- 
zines concerned with the field of business 
education. It is a most helpful guide. 
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GIVE YOU PRECISELY 
THE RIGHT POINT 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 68 


Is there a way to combine practice and 
theory in business education courses? 


by Steve Gilman 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


When the University of Utah college of 
business laid plans for a new class in bank 
operations and practices last autumn, pro- 
fessors sought a new means of making the 
course something more than a run-of-the- 
mine theoretical study. The conventional 
laboratory instruction didn’t seem to fill 
the bill. 


Bankers Help to Train Prospective 
Personnel 

The problem was tossed into the lap of 
Dr. Roland Stucki, head of the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Finance. One day 
while in a downtown Salt Lake City bank, 
Dr. Stucki hit upon the ideal answer. Why 
not bring a banking official in to lecture? 
Better yet, why not several bankers? 

By the time Dr. Stucki was ready to 
present the idea to his colleagues, his plan 
had grown like Topsy. Today twenty- 
eight top Salt Lake bankers lecture to the 
new class, one at every meeting. The 
bankers themselves played a large part in 
drafting the curriculum, and they’re play- 
ing a leading role in charting the future 
of the course. Students have reacted with 
such enthusiasm to the idea of practical, 
down-to-earth instruction, that the course 
school officials once feared would fall flat 
now has overcrowding problems. 

Salt Lake bank presidents are surprised 
and pleased at the benefits the plan holds 
for them. <A _ steadily growing pool of 
highly trained embryo clerks, accountants, 
and tellers is being formed which is ex- 
pected to fill a long and exasperating need 
in the city’s banks. 

Since before the war, a shortage of 
trained and capable banking personnel has 
plagued Salt Lake’s financial institutions. 
With the city growing in population and 
industry at an unprecedented rate, the 
problem has become more acute rather than 
improving. Through the medium of the 
university, the banks are thus able to train 
prospective personnel in the very manner 
actual practice has shown to be most ex- 
pedient. 


Course Covers Wide Range of Subjects 

In the beginning phases of the course, 
experts in their respective fields are lec- 
turing on investment and loan subjects, in- 
cluding the bank’s position in the U. S. 
economic system, new bank requirements, 
sources of bank funds, banking policies, 
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and the member bank’s relation to the 
Federal Reserve system. 

Later stages are to feature such earthy 
topics as mechanical operations, advertis- 
ing, new accounts, public relations, em- 
ployee relations, and operation of trust de- 
partments. 

Most of the students enrolling have al- 
ready completed instruction in operation of 
the majority of business machines used in 
banks. Additional mechanical instruction 
is available to any member through the 
university’s college of business. 

By the time the first students have grad- 
uated and are ready to assume waiting jobs 
in Salt Lake banks, the banker-professors 
hope to have ironed out with the univer- 
sity all of the unfilled instructional needs 
the various jobs demand. 

One senior student summed up the col- 
legians’ reactions to the experimental cur- 
riculum thusly, “College has, for I think 
the first time, hit upon a way of placing a 
graduate in his chosen field completely 
qualified to assume responsibility.” 


Plans for the Future 

University officials and bankers alike hold 
high hopes that the course, which has al- 
ready passed the experimental stage and 
permanently won its spurs, will establish a 
new trend in vocational education. They 
feel that business and arts students have 
been too long neglected in specialized job 
training. Their long range aim is to offer 
to these students competitive opportunity 
equal to law or medicine graduates. 

Wire recordings and mimeographed 
copies of the lectures are serving’ to in- 
trench and preserve the present course of 
study. The mimeographed copies are being 
bound to form a standard textbook to be 
used in the class hereafter. And the part- 
time pedagogues are more than doing their 
part. They have donated their honorariums 
to a pool to establish a scholarship for a 
worthy student in banking and finance. 

Sponsors are working on a plan whereby 
students taking the course may work at 
bank jobs in ‘the summer or during spare 
time. This part of the idea, by no means 
new, has worked out well with journalism 
and. merchandising students in numerous 
colleges and universities. With the back- 
ground of practical instruction from prac- 
ticing experts, its success in the banking 
field, also, looms a bright prospect. 


...And best of all, should you 
ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen, you 
can replace it yourself—without 
sending your pen back to the 
factory. Just unscrew the dam- 
aged point and screw in a new one. 
All pen counters sell Esterbrook 
Renew-Points, 35c and 85c. 
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